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CHRONICLE. 


N Friday week a conversation of some 
length took place in the House of Lords 
on the subject of the recent Scotch railway 
strikes. It was started by Lord Wemyss (who thought 
the law ought to be strengthened), continued by Lord 
DuwravEN (whose very singular conglomerate of opinions 
includes a sort of sympathy with Trade-Unionism), by 
Lord Riron (who stood in a white sheet, holding his 
candle with characteristic limpness in reference to his own 
dallyings with the strikers), by Lord TweeppaLe (who de- 
fended the North British directors), by Lord Bramwe.u 
(who put the actual law very clearly and well), and summed 
up by Lord Lorman in the usual yea-nay official manner. 
By a coincidence, the Lower House also was much occupied 
with railway matters, a curious semi-Socialist instruction 
of Mr. Borton’s on the City and South London Railway 
Bill for a sort of octroi-royalty to the local authorities 
being rejected by 111 to 71; and a debate on rates being 
started by Mr. Puitie Stannore. Later Dr. CiarK got 
his Home Rule motion in, but nobody of the least im- 
rtance cared to speak, and the House was counted out at 
half-past eight, as usual. 

In the House of Lords on Monday Lord SrratuepEn 
and CampPBELL illustrated that mysterious law which decides 
that the most unlikely things and persons shall be over- 
ruled for good. <A suggestion of his that those Ottoman 
assemblies, which fourteen years ago had such a notoriously 
prosperous career, should be resuscitated by British 
diplomacy, drew from Lord Sauispury a short series of 
remarks to the effect that, when the people of Turkey have 
made up their minds what they want, if they want any- 
thing they have not got, they will probably get it; and 
that meanwhile the people of England had much better 
mind their own business. The House of Commons spent 
the whole evening on the Estimates, and in reference to 
shipbuilding Mr. Saaw Lerevre constructed, Sir WILLIAM 
Haxcovrr occupied in the most interesting manner (Mr. 
Joun Morey assisting him in his trouble), and Mr, 
Goscnen, Lord Hamitton, and Mr. Ba.rour 
demolished, with a brutality worthy of them, a mare’s nest 
about “ship-money.” The Civil Service Estimates gave 
occasion to a conversation of a rather aimless character 
about Swaziland and South Africa in general, ending in a 
defeat of Dr. CLark by 121 to 51, and then some Bills were 
advanced a stage. In the earlier part of the evening Dr. 
Cameron bewept the count-out of Friday, which he had 
not attempted to prevent, and Mr. Cops returned to his 
latest favourite subject. He received from Mr. Situ 
a very well-drawn answer summarizing the contents of a 
correspondence which, being left to himself, Mr. Cons 
subsequently published. This informed Mr. Cozp that, 
as all but utterly ignorant members of Parliament and 
journalists know, neither the Lorp Caancettor as Lord 
Chancellor, nor the whole Government as a Govern- 
ment, has any more power over a judge than the crossing- 
sweeper nearest to the Law Courts has. There is one, one 
only, and one sufficient way provided by the Constitution 
in such case. Further it would appear that Mr. Cops does 
not know the celebrated axiom that common fame is a 
common liar, and that he thinks statements or innuendoes 
in a newspaper article are grounds for Ministerial action. 
From which we may at least draw the conclusion that the 
nescience of Mr. Coss is extensive and profound. 

On Tuesday the Standing Committee of the House of 
Lords did a good deal of not always useful work with the 
Tithes Bill ; but the record of the actual sittings of both 
Houses was nearly blank of interest. The Peers got 
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through some formal business. The Commons referred the | 


obnoxious Kensington Gardens Subway Bill to a hybrid 
Committee, asked or answered the usual miscellaneous 
questions, and after listening for some time to a discussion 
brought about by Mr. Howarp Vincent's motion for Govern- 
ment encouragement to Friendly Societies, counted them- 
selves out before dinner-time. 

On Wednesday the whole afternoon was given up to Mr. 
Jesse Coiincs’s Small Holdings Bill, which once famous 
measure, with compulsion cut out and other changes, was 
accepted by the Government, and read a second time with- 
out a division. The debate was of average interest, includ- 
ing a maiden speech of merit from Mr. Cust, a sensible 
warning from Mr. Cuapuin that this kind neither goeth 
out nor cometh in by legislation, an interesting denuncia- 
tion by Sir Wriuiam Harcourt (qui s'y connait) of the 
practice of considering a seat on the Treasury Bench as 
“ worth a Mass,” and some rallying of the gallant Admiral 
by Mr. CaaMBERLAIN. 

The House of Lords, on Thursday, was busy with the 
Clergy Discipline Bill, which passed through Committee of 
the House, and with the Report of the Tithe Bill, after its 
manipulation by the Standing Committee. Some other 
Bills were also advanced. In the Lower House Mr. Surra 
gave information as to the state of business, and the inten- 
tions of the Government, proposing holidays from the 24th 
inst. to the 6th April. The writ for Aston Manor, which 
had been delayed by the insufficient proof of Mr. Kynocn’s 
death, was issued; and then the House, after other 
liminary business, turned to the Irish Estimates. The 
interest of the matter lay in Mr. Batrovur’s explanation of 
the means which, both publicly and (through the ZerLanp- 
Batrour Fund) semi-privately, he has taken to relieve dis- 
tress. That distress was wildly exaggerated, inits beginning, 
by Home Rulers, but has proved in places serious, and 
has been met in the most complete and workmanlike 
manner by the Irish Government, at a minimum of cost 
and pauperization. Even opponents at first gave some 
grumbling and carping praise to this ; but the baser sort got 
up active opposition later. The Closure had to be moved at 
midnight, a proposed reduction rejected, and the vote for 
light railways itself carried by three divisions of about three 
to one each against a minority of from forty to fifty. 

There was a good deal of extra-Parliamentary 

Speeches. talk on Wednesday, Sir Micnart Hicks-Bracn 

delivering, perhaps, even better sense than 
was heard in the House on no different subject, as to 
agriculture and agricultural labourers, at Cirencester ; Lord 
Norruprook speaking at Basingstoke, Lord Carrineton 
addressing the City Liberal Club on colonial matters ; and 
Lord Spencer repeating that inexpressibly forlorn apology 
of his on Ireland at Rochdale. 

Foreign and The Ministerial majority in Canada was esti- 
Colonial mated, this day week, at twenty-five, and has 
Affairs. since been put at 33, a diminution, but a 

substantial victory for all that, considering the bribe 
offered to the farmers of Ontario and Quebec by the 
Reciprocitarians and Annexationists. The great districts 
of the West went all but solid (save for one Manitoban 
“Liberal,” quite solid) for the Ministry, and the maritime 
provinces of the East did the same by a large majority. 
Sir Cuartes Turrer, not satisfied with his victory, and 
feeling that he is at ease on the war-path, has since 
made lively onslaughts on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
the provincial administration of Quebec, and a few other 
things.——-Very interesting despatches on the subject of 
the Behring Sea dispute were published on Tuesday, from 
which it was seen that Lord Satispury had maintained the 
position of Great Britain formerly in regard to Russia, and 
now with regard tothe United States, very forcibly, though 
in a manner suited to increase regret at the reference of 
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the subject toarbitration. It was asserted that an arrange- 
ment between France and England on the Newfoundland 
business had been come to. Here, too, arbitration is the 
unwelcome panacea; but the references are still unknown, 
and therefore it is difficult to judge the proceeding. It is 
almost certain that any arbitrator will give any case against 
England if he possibly can ; and, if it is glaringly impos- 
sible, will make his award as little profitable to this country 
as he may. For he knows that we shall owe him no 
grudge, and that the other will.——In America— 
always in advance of benighted England—trade-unionists 
have taken to pouring vitriol over employers’ babies; a 
simple natural vindication of the rights of labour which 
our own agitators must blush not to have thought of.—— 
After something like a panic at Buenos Ayres last week, 
matters appear to have mended a little, and an approach 
to a stable financial arrangement is said to have been 
arrived at. In Chili the insurgents, who—proveSly 
because they are looking up—are now called the “ Con- 
“ gressional troops,” appear to be getting the upper-hand. 
——In Paris towards the middle of this week there was a 
kind of minor Barrné affair arrested by the Bank of France, 
after the pattern of the recent action of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which, curiously enough, Mr. LippERDALE was at the 
same time detailing to a London audience.——In Servia 
that extraordinary monarch, King Mixan, has begun with 
M. GarasHaninE a fresh scene of the clothes-washing which 
seems to have so great a charm for the Servian Royal 


Towards the end of last week Mr. Hattowss, 
Ireland, the “ Protestant” firebrand of Arklow, was sent 
to gaol for obstructing thoroughfares. Un- 
luckily his imprisonment will only last a fortnight. At 
a dinner given by the College of Surgeons in Dublin on 
Saturday last, the Lorp-Lizurenant made a speech dealing, 
among other things, with the ZeTLanp-Ba.roor relief fund, 
of which he gave a very favourable account. Mr. PaRrnELL 
evangelized Newry in his weekly tour, and four of his young 
men, including the redoubtable Mr. Harrison, left Cork 
for America to enjoy the delightful labours of the collecting 
bag, after an interesting row on the quay, in which at 
least one Anti-Parnellite got his head broken, but not—one 
is disappointed to learn—by Mr. Harrison. A curious 
correspondence about the said bag was published on Monday 
between Mr. Parnett and Mr. Anti-Parnewt, wherein the 
usual characteristics of the two appear. Mr. ParneL 
always knows his mind, and generally gets his own way; 
Mr, Anti-PaRvELL (a name which we shall now finally adopt 
and copyright as best corresponding to the want of person- 
ality in the Anti-Parnellite leaders) is in half a dozen of the 
one, and, therefore, is not likely to get the other. 
On Tuesday the Anti-League, the National Federation, 
“ inaugurated ” itself at Dublin, breathing more freely at 
the thought of the absence of that terrible Mr. Harrison, 
but still taking all possible precautions (and even availing 
itself of the brutal minions of the tyrant) against the 
enemy. Thus heartened, Mr. Justin MoCarrny made a 
brave speech, three Roman Catholic Archbishops sent 
cheques and blessings, and one a blessing without a cheque. 
Mr. Davirr represents the Federation’s devotion to law 
and the golden link of the Crown, Mr. HEaty its sweet 
reasonableness and universal charity, and as it has got a 
new paper (vice Jnsuppressible suppressed), the National 
Press, to urge its cause, it may be said to start with every- 
thing handsome about it—except perhaps that fourth Arch- 
bishop’s unaccompanied blessing. 


The football match between fifteens of England 
Sport. and ae Richmond this day week went 
to the North by three goals to one.——On 
Wednesday, a driving match having fallen through between 
Lord Surewsgvury and Lord Lonspatz, the latter, instead of 
walking over, carried out the programme by himself, and 
drove four stages of five miles each at full speed with a 
single horse, a pair, a team of four, and another pair postilion- 
driven respectively. The twenty miles, despite the snow, 
were done in just under fifty-seven minutes. As no horse 
had more than a single spin, there can be no question of 
cruelty to animals, and as a feat of coach-and-horsemanship 
it is certainly remarkable ——Both University crews have 
been doing unusually good work during the week. 


dds Much interest has been felt by the frivolous 
Wife.” im the so-called abduction by a gentleman at 

; Clitheroe of his wife, and her imprisonment in 

a fortified bastille at Blackburn. As Mr. Jackson in 


this apparently Irish proceeding acted on 4 restitution- 
of-conjugal-rights order from the High Court, the de- 
votees of the rights of woman have been shrieking over 
the notion of any wife being “forced to remain one moment 
“ longer than she likes by her husband’s side.” Well, well ; 
retaining anybody by their side against her will would not 
be amusing to all men. But when the shriekers come to 
“ rights,” are they prepared to grant simultaneously the 
right of any husband to show his wife the door at any 
moment without further obligation to support her? The 
one “ right ” implies the other. 


On Saturday last the Bishop of Durnam 
Miscellaneous. addressed University Extension students on 

Ideals ; Mr. Goscuen and others also speak- 
ing. General Wesper, at a meeting at Lother Lodge, 
called to discuss the proposed Kensington and Paddington 
Subway, must have converted any one hitherto indifferent to 
the scheme into warm opposition to it by talking claptrap 
about the classes being against it and the masses for it ; 
and Mr. Goscnen published a rather sharp rejoinder to 
some Gladstonian criticisms of his finance.——The ridi- 
culous charge of assault brought by Mr. Storey, M.P., 
against the Durham police, in connexion with the Silks- 
worth evictions, was dismissed ; and the Coroner’s jury on 
the regretted death of Mr. Antrosus brought in a verdict 
of accidental death, instead of the suicide which had been 
rashly, and without evidence, asserted by the newspapers. 
—tThe United Service Institution met for the first time 
in its splendid new home, the ex-Chapel Royal, White- 
hall; but was a little insufficiently grateful, and a little 
exuberantly desirous of “more.” Six hundred a year and 
one of the finest buildings in London rent free is surely, 
as Mr. Srannore mildly pleaded, good gifts.——On 
Monday Paddington joined Kensington in_ protesting 
against the Kensington Gardens Subway ; the London 
Liberal and Radical Union solved all fiscal difficulties by 
decreeing that a twenty per cent. land-tax is to be put on, 
and Sir Cuartes Dike met the Forest of Dean Glad- 
stonians. On the same day a very heavy snowstorm, any- 
thing but welcome or expected after the tremendous winter 
which has been experienced, passed over nearly all Eng- 
land, accompanied by a severe gale of wind. Although the 
actual quantity of snow that fell was not very large, the 
fierce gale that accompanied it made it more mischievous 
then a much heavier fall. Railway cuttings were blocked 
and trains stopped or snowed up in all directions; the 
Channel steamers had one of the worst nights on record, 
and not a few fatal accidents were reported. The West 
of England was specially punished, the flocks on the Wilt- 
shire downs being sorely maltreated, both the great railways 
blockaded, communication with Cornwall as entirely cut off as 
if it were an island, and the famous Plymouth leat snowed 
up to stop the water supply of the town. The London 
County Council on Tuesday busied itself with Zo’s back, 
with the wickedness of City dinners, and with many other 
useful and interesting things——On Wednesday Ricnarps, 
the man charged with falsifying British Museum MSS., 
was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. The charge 
was brought home with sufficient, if not with absolute, 
conclusiveness, and a worse offence of its rather peculiar 
kind is difficult to imagine.-——The Shipping Trade dispute 
appears to have erided, for the time finally, on Thursday, 
the agitators being unprovided with money. 


With the late Mr. Harrison of Brasenose 
Obituary. College, Oxford, expired a most picturesque 
and interesting office, that of Esquire Bedell 
(a kind of University Gold Stick), the abolition of which 
was one of the silliest examples of the mania which has 
prevailed in England during this century for doing away 
with things significant and comely. The Esquire Bedells 
did no man any manner of harm, and they greatly rejoiced 
the souls of all such as had historical heads and eyes for 
decent state and ceremony. So they were naturally done 
away with. Mr. Tuomas Granam Murray was one of 
the oldest and best known of Scotch Writers to the Signet, 
and one of the principal inhabitants of the Scotch capital. 


Dean Cuurcn’s now long-expected work on 
Books, &e, the Oxford Movement has been posthumously 

published (Macmiiian) this week, and the first 
volume of the English translation of TaLLEyRanD’s Memoirs 
(Gairrita & Farran) has appeared. 
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THE SOCIAL MUCK-RAKE,. 


Ss" CHARLES DILKE has thought fit to present 

himself as a candidate for the Forest of Dean, a Par- 
liamentary division of Gloucestershire. He has also pub- 
lished a pamphlet, or, to speak more strictly, has authorized 
the publication of a pamphlet, issued from the office of the 
Dean Forest Mercury at Cinderford. The pamphlet is de- 
signed to prove that the verdict practically, though not 
technically, found by the jury in the case of CRAwrorD »v. 
CrawrorD (the Queen’s Proctor intervening) is wrong, 
and that Sir Cuartes Burt, in dismissing him from the 
former suit of Crawrorp v. Crawrorp and Dike, was 
doing substantial justice as well as correctly expounding the 
law. In short, it maintains with much parade of circum- 
stantial criticism, and a good deal of insinuation as to what 
the author might say if he liked, that he is an innocent and 
deeply-wronged man, the victim of a designing woman, who 
perjured herself to ruin him, from some motive or motives 
not very clearly explained. It is to be regretted that Sir 
Cuartes Ditke should have taken this course, and he has 
certainly not improved his position thereby. The pamphlet 
is absolutely worthless as evidence, and will convince no 
one who was not convinced before. We have no desire to 
discuss a peculiarly revolting subject, which has been inex- 
cusably revived, People who are capable of estimating 
testimony and weighing probabilities must have been 
abundantly satisfied by Lord Hannen’s masterly present- 
ment of the case, even if they had failed to appreciate 
what is meant by the decision of such counsel as Sir 
Henry James and Sir Cuartes Russet to keep their 
client out of the box at whatever cost to his cha- 
racter. But granted that Sir Cuartes DiLke committed 
@ grave moral offence some years ago, we must protest 
in the name of decency and humanity against the foul 
missiles with which he is pelted by persons of both 
sexes, who have no sort of connexion either with him or 
with the Forest of Dean. That Sir Cuartes Dike should 
in some measure have lent himself to their attacks, by 
turning what should be a purely political contest into a 
personal matter, is undoubtedly a misfortune. But it 
furnishes no apology for raking up a loathsome scandal 
which should long since have been buried in oblivion. 
Sir Cuartes Ditke has been invited by a number of 
electors to represent them at the next general election 
as their candidate, and if possible, as their member. He 
is under no legal disability. They have a perfect right 
to choose him if they like, and to return him if they can. 
He has a perfect right to stand, and if elected to sit. We 
presume that these Gloucestershire miners, who must know 
all about Sir Cuartes Dike, and who have certainly en- 
joyed or endured frequent opportunities of hearing him 
from the platform, have selected him partly on account of 
his political distinction, and partly because he agrees with 
them in their way of thinking. Many of them, indeed, 
appear to believe that he is an immaculate Josepn, offered 
up on the shrine of feminine vengeance. We admire their 
simplicity. But that can hardly be the motive of their 
choice. For chastity, though a great virtue, is an in- 
sufficient recommendation to the suffrages of a popular 
constituency. 

It is, indeed, notorious that the Forest of Dean is parting 
with the present member and proposing to substitute Sir 
Cuartes Dike for him on account of a purely political 
issue. Mr. Goprrey Samve.son refuses to support an 
Eight Hours Bill for miners. Sir Cuartes Drxe is in 
favour of such a measure. We need hardly say that we 
disagree with Sir Cartes Ditke, and agree with Mr. 
Samvetson. If there were a Conservative candidate for 
the Forest, and we were called upon to advise him, we 
might suggest that he should inquire when Sir Cuares 
ceased to be a rigid economist and became an enthusiastic 
Socialist. But if the electors accept his sincerity and want 
to see an Eight Hours Bill passed that is their affair. It 
is certainly no business of the National Vigilance Associa- 
tion, or of the mischievous fanatics who “ protest” in the 
name of purity and at the expense of decency. Sir 
Cnares Diikz, unlike them, is a man of real eminence in 
the State. He has filled high offices with conspicuous 
ability. He has written books which, whatever may 
be thought of their literary merit, are at least full of 
solid and well-digested information. His knowledge of 
foreign affairs is at once comprehensive and minute. His 
Parliamentary speeches, though not brilliant or eloquent, 
had the more valuable merit of dealing thoroughly and 


exhaustively with the topics to which they were devoted. 
It is a curious fact, which seems to have been overlooked, 
that the constituency which he formerly represented took 
little, if any, notice of his private delinquencies. In 188s, 
before the trials, he was elected for Chelsea by a small 
majority over Mr. Wuirmore. In 1886 Mr. Wurrmore 
defeated him, also by a small majority. The difference was 
certainly less than Home Rule made in most parts of 
London. The position of Sir Cuartzs Dike is very 
peculiar, and quite unlike Mr. Parvewt’s., ‘There is no 
judgment of any legal tribunal against him, and it is 
impossible for anybody who knows the law to say that 
there ought to be one. He remains a member of Her 
Magesty’s Privy Council, from which Her Maszsty might, 
if she pleased, have removed him. His defeat at the last 
General Election made it unnecessary for his party to take 
any step, if, indeed, they could have taken any step, with 
regard to him. He is not, in any sense of the words, a 
political leader. There exists no ground whatever for the 
intervention of the purity-mongers, whose interest in 
morality begins and ends with offences of an unclean and 
prurient description. Sir Cuartes Ditxe, in spite of al- 
leged “ undertakings,” which never meant much, and now 
mean less than ever, would have done well to follow Mr. 
PaRNELL's example, and confine himself entirely to politics. 
He would have then found that the vast majority of his 
countrymen do not desire the permanent exclusion of a 
statesman from public life on account of conduct which, 
however immoral, had nothing to do with public affairs. 


EGYPT. 


J ia reports from Souakim show that the recent 
operations in the direction of Tokar (which to Mr. 
LaBoucHERE’s inextinguishable grief is not to be abandoned) 
have had the very best results, and that, with tolerable 
management and tolerable luck, the gradual restoration of 
the Eastern Soudan to peace and prosperity is now by no 
means hopeless. This is sufficiently gratifying to those 
who have been for years urging the step which has been 
at last taken, and wecan only hope that the Anglo-Egyptian 
authorities responsible for the matter will not grow weary 
of well-doing. Thanks to the curmudgeonliness of the 
French, they have plenty of the sinews of war at their dis- 
posal ; and when you are not allowed to pay your debts, the 
best employment of surplus money is a promising invest- 
ment. tt would be, however, no doubt undesirable that 
any operations on a large scale should be undertaken just 
now ; cautious extension of the pacified region and readiness 
to catch the ripe fruit as it drops being what is wanted. 


Meanwhile there is considerable interest in the re- 
port, authentic or unauthentic, of the opinions of Count 
p’Ausieyy, the French representative in Egypt, who was 
recalled because of the explosion of Anglophobist spite in 
the matter of judicial reform. The Count’s words, if cor- 
rectly quoted, certainly justify the more favourable view of 
his disposition and ability. He expresses the surprise 
which every rational person must feel at the importance 
attached by the French press to the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Secorr, which is “of a purely administrative cha- 
“ racter”; and, of course, it was not his business to make 
any comment on the fact that this importance was at- 
tached not merely by ignorant or irresponsible scribes in 
newspapers, but by ministers in Parliament. M. p’Av- 
BIiGNY “could not see that any injury had been caused to 
“French interests”; and though he had had to protest 
against the exclusion (the absence would have been a 
better word) of a French member from the Commission, 
he pointed out that, after all, if there was an English 
member, there was also an Italian and a native Egyptian. 
He thought that France would be able soon to exercise 
commercial, if not administrative, influence in Egypt, 
and did not think the change particularly disadvantage- 
ous. In short, M. p’'Ausicnyy, if he is correctly reported, 
appears to have talked like a sensible man of the world, 
who recognizes and remembers facts, and not like a crack- 
brained Chauvinist who has nothing but forgetfulness for 
the past, and nothing but vague vapouring for the pre- 
sent and future, who obstinately refuses to remember that 
France would not pay the price, and yet grumbles because 
she lost the bargain. If there are any Englishmen among 
us (and perhaps there are some) who with a little more 
reason are only a little less unwise than the French them- 
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selves, who want to make Egypt a mere English preserve, 
or even an English milch cow, we have no sympathy with 
them. The objects of Englishmen are, or ought to be, two— 
first, that Egypt shall be put in a thoroughly healthy state of 
finance, administration, and self-defence ; and, secondly, that 
no foreign nation shall be allowed any political influence over 
her Government or her territory. These two things being 
granted, we can afford to allow France or any other 
country to reap, in fair competition, those commercial ad- 
vantages of which M. v’Avsicny talks, to the full extent 
to which France or any other nation is able fairly to secure 
them. All that we have to set our faces against is, in the 
first place, anything like French “control,” and, in the 
second, anything like that subordination of the interests 
and welfare of Egypt to the convenience and profit of 
European (we use that general word designedly and out of 
politeness, though we might specialize) bondholders, of 
European placemen, of European adventurers generally, 
which characterized so disastrously the last years of Ismatv’s 
Khediviate and the beginning of Tewrix’s. If any French- 
men dream of the creation of the first state of things, or 
the restoration of the second, they dream, we hope and 
think, of a mere coming of the Coq-cigrues. But if they 
are prepared to meet us in the spirit of these remarks of 
M. p’Avsicny’s, every rational Englishman ought to be 
willing to meet them half-way. 


LUCK, 
Wirn a Tueory or Manx Carts, 


NLY the most superstitious among us, who believe in 
Progress and Ipsen and Mr. ParneE.L, venture to be 
sceptical about Luck. As to the naked facts there can be 
no rational dispute—some men are lucky, and some men 
are not. This is universally acknowledged, especially in 
the army, which is now the home of our trained reasoners, 
thanks to our system of Examinations, All the army allows 
that Lord Wouse.ey is a very lucky man. The voice of 
antiquity said the same thing about Potycrates. We do 
not remember that any hero of the Old Testament is re- 
corded to have been particularly lucky; but in military 
circles, no doubt, this was the verdict on Grpron. The exist- 
ence of pure, blind, capricious Lady Luck istherefore acknow- 
ledged on all hands ; but there is a difficulty when we come to 
details, A man usually either overvalues or underestimates 
his own Luck. In shooting, fishing, golf, cricket, a man 
usually alleges that his luck is something awful. He never 
has anything but a North wind ora roaring spate when 
he goes for a day’s fishing—he gets “broken” by a truly 
devilish series of accidents. At cricket balls shoot and 
bump for him as balls never bumped and shot before, or 
people cross behind the bowler’s arm, or the umpire is 
suddenly seized with temporary insanity and gives him 
out 1.b.w.—which he never is—or he is caught off his elbow. 
So in other sports we seldom hear a man thank his luck. 
At golf his ball reposes within a foot of a bunker time 
after time. He makes no comment on this, he never seems to 
notice it. Butifhedoes get a bad “lie” he talks about it at 
the club all through the afternoon, and trots the circumstance 
out to entertain the lady whom he sits next at dinner. At 
whist, too, few admit that their luck is good. Thus we 
might conclude that there is no good luck, but only bad 
luck, in the world, were it not that men constantly call 
heaven and earth to attest the good luck of their neigh- 
bours or their opponents. Observing this, the sage may 
deem that luck is really pretty evenly divided. But, if 
you say so to any friend, he will observe, “ Ah then, you've 
“never seen me at golf,” or whist, or whatever it may be. 
And he instantly gratifies you with an autobiography 
illustrative of the caprice of Fortune and her special 
enmity to him. 

Concerning Luck, opinions differ as to how the goddess 
may be best propitiated. Her favourite animal is the cat. 
A black cat brings luck to a new play as all the world 
knows, yet a black cat brought bad fortune to the 
gentleman in Mr. Epcar Por’s harrowing story. He 
tried to kill the cat, and so no wonder things went wrong 
after that. The Romans offered dogs to Diana, but Luck 
demands no piacular slaughter of a cat. We have known 
an unlucky angler vow that he would sacrifice the first 
trout of the season to a black cat. He did so; the animal 
was pleased to accept the offering, and the luck turned. 
In Brittany they believe that you must not tread on the 


tail of a cat unless the tip of the tail has been cut off or 
docked. No good ever came of treading on the tail of a 
cat. The example of the father of Prince Dorus was pro- 
bably recorded to enforce this very lesson, though a later 
moral has been tacked on. The reason given in Brittany 
for not treading on cats’ tails may be regarded as mythical. 
They say that a serpent issues from the insulted tail and 
aay you. To prevent this, the Bretons dock their cats” 
It is a very delicate problem, and worthy of the Society 
of Antiquaries and the Royal Society, to ascertain whether 
this belief and practice does or does nct account for the 
absence of tails in Manx cats. We conceive that the genius. 
of Mr. Grant ALLEN would be specially well fitted with 
this investigation. For he is both an archeologist and a 
Darwinian. He must be aware that, however the Manx- 
men may have rough-hewn the ends of the tails of their 
cats, such conduct would not, in any course of time, evolve 
cats naturally tailless. But we can conceive how, one cat 
having the luck to be born tailless, that animal’s offspring, 
inheriting her lack of tail, were specially cherished, as 
affording no cover to devouring serpents, and thus wholly 
obviating any danger that might arise from treading on 
their tails. Meanwhile many common cats died, perhaps, 
of the docking, and all were regardlessly treated, their 
kittens were drowned, and so forth. On the other hand, 
the lucky tailless puss, and such of her offspring as were 
tailless, received the highest honours—milk, fish, and 
what else they desired. They were thus so well fitted 
for the struggle for existence that they gradually ousted 
all tailed cats, which were drowned as they swam to 
England, much as the dog of Xanruippus did not sur- 
vive his swim from the Pirwus to Salamis. Thus, then, 
the existence of Manx cats is happily, and in the most 
advanced manner, explained. True, we know not that the 
Manx shared the Breton superstition, but they may have 
done so as Celts. Again, the results have not occurred in 
Brittany, where the belief and practice prevail ; but then, 
mark, Brittany is not an island. Insular conditions do 
not prevail in Brittany, in Man they do. Brittany is not, 
as the small boy defined an island to the school-inspector, 
“a piece of sea with no water in it.” So Breton cats are 
not Manx cats any more than fleas are lobsters. But this 
does not injure the argument, the scientific argument, 
which may be restated thus:—In Brittany, where people 
dock cats’ tails because they harbour snakes, cats are born 
with tails. In Man, where people don’t dock cats’ tails, 
cats are born tailless. But, let us grant that the belief 
in serpent-tailed cats is peculiarly Celtic, and we may 
believe that it once existed in Man. The consequent 
practices gradually evolved Manx cats. The practice of 
docking cats’ tails, and the belief which caused it, are 
only dead in Man because the cats there have no tails to 
dock. And, at bottom, the reason of that is mere luck. | 
A cat with no tail happened, by good luck, to be born just 

where cats with no tails were in harmony with their 
environment. ‘Thus Science, like popular opinion, comes 
round to believing in Luck. Indeed, it must be so. For 
example, Science was early in want of a theory of Manx 
cats. Now we confess that on commencing this disqui- 
sition no topic was more remote from our minds than 
the Manx or tailless cat. It was mere Luck which brought 
up the Breton belief as to the danger of treading on a cat’s 
tail, a belief which instantly to a scientific intelligence sug- 
gested the Missing Link in the argument and solved a 
problem as momentous as the cause of the milk in the 
cocoanut or the source of the Hampstead Ponds, M. 
SépitLot, who publishes the Breton doctrine in his Rerue 
des Traditions Populaires, never dreamed of its epoch. 
making importance. He has not the luck. Folklore and 
Evolution now march in a manner more than ever sisterly 


down the flowery path of Progress. 


“FOR WHICH NO DAY HAS BEEN FIXED.” 


f yom Parliamentary Notices for the House of Commons 
are not the most lively reading in the world. There 
is a supplement, however, to every weekly issue of them 
which has a certain interest of its own. Following the 
arrangements for the week, taken day by day, which show 
what Mr. Smrra proposes, but not how the Parliamentary 
Fortune will dispose, there is a list which bears the hope- 
less inscription : “ Notices of Motion for which no day has 
“ been fixed.” It remains little altered from nearly the 
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beginning to the end of the Session. Scarcely any notice 
of motion for which no day has been fixed ever gets a day 
fixed, and is transferred to the business part of the paper: 
Very few additions are made to the melancholy list, 
for the proprietors of crotchets old or new, who have 
failed on the ballot, almost always give their dateless 
notices in the first week of the Session. There they re- 
main, a melancholy troop, appearing with a patient despair 
week after week, like the forpined ghosts waiting to be 
ferried over Acheron, or the souls of infants attending till 
a mortal body shall be ready to receive them. This part 
of the notice paper is the nearest approach to the realization 
of that limbus fatworum which was supposed to be the habi- 
tation of vain projects and nonsensical ideas—“ a limbo large 
“ and broad, since called The paradise of fools.” It is the 
Parliamentary limbus fatuorum. Not that the last word 
is to be applied in its literal sense, for among the dwellers 
in this land of schemes and crotchets are Sir Witrrip 
Lawson, Mr. Provanp, Mr. Prircuarp Morean, and other 
political sages. The list of “notices of motion for which no 
day has been fixed” isnot withoutits use. It offers a method 
of relief to members who have no other means of expressing 
themselves, or find other means insufficient. It answers 
the purpose which visitors’-books or inn-albums serve in 
some hotels, and for which memorandum-books appear to 
be provided in some clubs. It is a feeling akin to the 
impulse which in all ages has animated them that write 
upon the wall. The overpowering necessity which urged 
the youth of Pompeii to declare in chalk or charcoal their 
conviction that Orrius was a thief, or that CynrHia was a 

retty girl, and to record the fact that Erapnras had no 
hair on his head, and which dictates the modern mural 
inscriptions which uncompromisingly announce that 
‘“‘ Briaes is an ass,” or that “ Tompkins is a snob,” weighs 
upon members of Parliament. If they had the same 
freedom of expression we dare say that their feelings might 
find utterance in such categorical affirmations as ‘“‘ GLADSTONE 
“‘isaturncoat,” RanpoLpn CHURCHILL is a conceited prig,” 
or “ Harcourt is ”; but what predicate could be 
added which could not weaken this subject? The stern 
censorship exercised by the clerks at the table prevents 
candid affirmations of this kind, and restricts Parliamentary 
can lour and jocosity within decorous limits. 

We have conveyed a false impression to our readers if 
we have led them to suppose that the notices fixed for the 
Greek Calends are exclusively of a jocose order. On the con- 
trary, all the immemorial topics of Parliamentary discussion 
are there, as solemn as outworn veterans of the legitimate 
drama. There are the Abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of Ireland, the Shortening of the Duration of Parlia- 
ments, the Free Breakfast Table, Fair Trade, an Imperial 
Customs Union, and other old friends, scorning to put 
on new faces. Some novelties, however, blend with these 
well-established favourites. There is a proposal of Mr. 
PritcHarD Morcay’s for the appointment of a new 
Minister, to be called a Secretary for Mines. Why not a 
Secretary fur Cotton Factories, or Ship-building? Accord- 
ing to modern principles, there ought to be a Minister for 
every department of British industry. Sir Witrrip Lawson 
has a motion, which we give as it stands on the paper :— 
“Sir Witrearp Lawson.— Grant of Honours.—That an 
“humble address be presented to Her Mavesry, praying 
“that when She confers any honour or title on any of her 
“subjects Her Mavesry will be graciously pleased to state 
“the services for which such honour or title has been 
“ granted, as is done when the Victoria Cross is granted.” 


The notice is of the inn-album order of persiflage, and 
is quite as good a joke as some of Sir Witrrip’s 
more protracted and elaborate effurts. On that account, we 
have thought it worth while to disinter it from its Parlia- 
mentary grave. The analogy or precedent of the Victoria 
Cross, we may remark in passing, does not strike us as 
being very close. Being awarded to its recipients for con 
spicuous bravery, it is easy to say what were the con- 
spicuous acts of bravery which earned it. But as regards 
peerages and baronetcies it is difficult to get beyond the 
general but unreasoned impression that the subject is the 
sort of person to be a peer or to have a baronetcy. What 
Pirt considered the qualification for the higher honour 
is well known. But as a rule it is impossible to go 
beyond a certain positive but unanalyzed and unanalyzable 
sense of fitness. As the philosopher said on a graver 
matter, “If you don’t ask me, I know; if you ak 
“me, I am ignorant.” A man becomes a peer or a 
baronet because he has a capacity of becoming a peer 


or a baronet. So with regard to C.B.’s, and other alpha- 
betical combinations, knights bachelors, knights com- 
manders, and grand crosses, To inquire into the special 
reasons in each case would be like asking for a public audit 
of the Secret Service Fund. It would be interesting, never- 
theless, if Sir Witrrip Lawson’s suggestion could be ap- 
plied retrospectively, and the real reasons of certain titular 
distinctions given. We might then read—* Lord ABERDARE, 
“a baron, because the House of Commons would not stand 
“ him any longer” ; “ Lord SHERBROOKE, a viscount, to con- 
“ sole him for being left out of Mr. Giapsrone’s arrange- 
“ments in 1880”; “Lord IppEsieien, an earl, because 
“ Lord Ranpotpu CuurcHitt wanted to have it all his 
“own way in the House of Commons”; “Sir James 
“ Krrson, a baronet, becars? Mr. Herpert GLADsToONE is 
“ member for West Leeds, and desiresto remain so,” and so on. 
But this theme would lead us too far, and we must turn 
from gay to grave, from Sir Witrai Lawson to Mr. 
Grorce Howeit. Mr. Howe. has a notice on the paper 
as long as a parenthesis of Mr. GLapstonr’s, or as one of the 
two sentences of which a moderate-sized German pamphlet 
is said to have consisted, asking for a return of all ordi- 
nances and decrees respecting labour from the earliest 
times to the year 1801 ; that is, from the time of Apam, 
when he was put into the garden of Eden to dress and 
keep it, through the order on his expulsion therefrom and- 
the Fourth Commandment to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. There never was such an ordinance re- 
lating to labour and involving so much of it as Mr.. 
Hows t’s motion. The Septuaginta, King James's trans- 
lators, and the two companies of Victorian revisers, the 
Dictionary Committee of the French Academy, and the 
sociological missionaries of Mr. Hersert Spencer, who 
collect facts for his gen>ralizations, even if they could 
combine their forces, would shrink from such a task. Yet 
there is no reason to think that Mr. Howe t is joking. 


COLONIAL AFFAIRS. 


HE result of the Canadian election has, on the whole, 

justified Sir Jomy Macponaup’s aggressive dissolution. 
His party comes back with a majority of about thirty, which 
in a House of 215 members is amply sufficient with the 
help of loyalty and good discipline. As the recent fall of 
Signor Crisp1t has shown, an overwhelming majority is 
not always a thoroughly trustworthy support. Sir Jonn 
MacponaLD—whose health, we are glad to hear, is notably 
better than it was while the result of the election continued 
doubtful—may continue with confidence to fill the post 
which he has occupied for so many years. The fact that 
he has been returned with a “mandate” to begin negotia- 
ticns with the United Srates, in order to obtain what the 
American politicians now in power have repeatedly declared 
that they will not give, is, however, proof enough that his 
difficulties are by no means over. The truth is, the election 
of a Conservative majority is little more than proof that 
Canada is not prepared to ask for annexation to the States 
as yet. This is shown by evidence both positive and 
negative. The Conservatives have been ¢ffusively loyal, and 
the Liberals have not dared to put ferward annexation to the 
States.as part of their programme. The treasonable activity 
of Mr. Farrer, and the offensive American propaganda of 
Mr, Erastus WiMAN, have even done the Canadian Opposi- 
tion great harm. So far, then, the result of the election 
has been satisfactory to us. But it must be remembered: 
that the loyalty of the Opposition is of a decidedly tepid 
character. The Liberals are manifestly not prepared to 
adhere to the Empire at all costs, but only to adhere to it 
if the material advantages which they are endeavouring to 
obtain can be made compatible with loyalty. The opinions 
of such a party are likely to be modified by the course of 
events, and it is at least possible that they may be persuaded. 
to accept the view stated by Mr, Brake in his letter of re- 
signation. Mr. Buake has been persuaded, as many other 
observers have been, that complete freedom of trade with 
the States can only be obtained by political union. He 
therefore holds that the Liberal party should try to bring 
about union as the preliminary to Free-trade. It is to 
be noted that Mr. Braxe’s colleagues declined to go with 
him, avowedly because they feared that the expression 
of these opinions might have a bad effect on the voters 
—not in the least because they disliked them for them- 
selves. It will be a short step for such a party to take 
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up the annexationist policy, and we are not sure that 
the balance of power shown in the election need deter 
men who are prepared to run some risk from doing 
so. The Liberals, in spite of their notorious leaning to 
annexation, have proved equal in strength if not slightly 
superior to the Conservatives in the central provinces of 
Ottawa and Quebec. They have been beaten by the mari- 
time provinces of the East and West. This indicates the 
existence of a very tickle equilibrium. The course of 
Canadian politics will necessarily be dictated largely by the 
success or failure of the Democrats in the States. A modi- 
fication of the McKin.ey Tariff would be all to the advan- 
tage of Sir Jonny Macponarp. If, as, in spite of all 
a to the contrary, is very possible, the extreme 

tectionists do hold their ground in the States, the case 
of the Liberals will be improved. It must be acknowledged 
that the squabble which has arisen between the Canadian 
Government and the Grand Trunk Railway does not give a 
high idea of the dignity or freedom from corruption with 
which the business of the State is conducted in the 
Dominion. 


The fishery disputes, which have been hitherto the most 
dangerous, and apparently the quite hopeless, foreign difti- 
culty of the North American Colonies, may possibly be in 
the way of settlement. It is at least a step in advance that 
the Governments of England and France should have decided 
to take the long-standing Newfoundland dispute to arbitra- 
tion—that the English Government, at least, should have 
clearly made up its own mind as to the reference which it 
would find acceptable in an arbitration on the Behring Sea 
question. Until we know the nature of the reference, and 
the name of the arbitrator, it is impossible to form any 
estimate of the chances that we are about to be relieved 
from our chronic quarrel with France. The Newfoundland 
Fishery question has lived so long, and through so many 


_ changes, that it would show a most remarkable hopefulness 


of disposition to assume that we are really appreciably 
nearer the end of it. Still it is something that the two 
Governments should have even got so far as to have decided 
on a really definite attempt to make an end, and it must 
be presumed that Her Masesty’s Ministers have fixed 
on a reference’ which will not be completely unaccept- 
able to the colonists. The dispute with the United 
States over the seal fishery in Behring Sea is really a 
much simpler business. There is in this case no explicit 
treaty conferring privileges on foreigners in precise terms. 
The point in dispute is one which is fit to be referred 
to an arbitrator. It is what are as a matter of fact 
the respective rights of England and of the United States 
in a certain part of the Pacific. Mr. Brave has with- 
drawn from the monstrous and untenable pretensions 
which he advanced some months ago. There is now no 
talk of sovereign rights over the whole sea. The United 
States are content to claim a right to exclude foreign 
sealers from ali waters within a hundred miles of the coast 
of Alaska. This in itself is a sufficiently audacious pre- 
tension, and is founded upon arguments of a very curious 
kind. As he hasdone all along, Mr. Baie continues to 
insist that the United States have inherited all the rights 
of Russia, which, indeed, is reasonable enough, and, what 
is much the reverse, to take it for granted that the rights 
and the claims of Russia were coterminous. This preten- 
sion to exclude all foreigners from Behring Sea to a distance 
of one hundred Italian miles from the coast of Alaska was, 
he asserts, at least tacitly accepted by England when it 
was advanced by Russia in 1821. This submission on the 
part of Her Maszsty’s Government to the claim of the 
zak has, according to Mr. Braine’s theory, deprived 
d of the right to question a similar claim when 

e by the State which purchased Alaska from Russia. 
Unfortunately for the American Secretary of Srate, there 
is convincing evidence that England thrice explicitly refused 
to acknowledge that the Ukase of the Czar was binding upon 
her. Within four months Lord Lonponperry, who was then 
Foreign Secretary, entered a protest, and in the same year 
this protest was twice repeated by the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
first at the Congress at Verona, and then in London. As 
it is obvious that no State can be bound except by its own 
deliberate act, there is therefore no ground whatever for 
the American theory that British fishermen must be held 
to use Behring Sea subject to the limitation imposed by the 
Ukase of the Czar. Mr. Braine’s effort to get over the 
difficulty put in his way by the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 
1825 is more ingenious than candid, and even more audacious 


of Behring Sea is made in this treaty, which speaks only of 
the Pacific, England must be understood to have allowed 
the claims of Russia on the coast of Alaska to pass without 
question. He quotes a long string of maps to prove that 
Behring Sea has always been considered as distinct from 
the Pacific. Lord Satissury’s reply to this is convincing. 
He asks whether Mr. Brarne is prepared to maintain 
that the Gulf of Lyons is not part of the Mediterranean. 
Lord Satisspury might, if he had chosen, have made his 
question even more pointed by asking whether Mr. 
BLAINE was prepared to argue that the Sargasso Sea 
is not part of the Atlantic. Her Masesry’s Govern- 
ment, however, though entertaining no doubt as to its 
rights, is prepared to submit to arbitration the questions 
what jurisdiction Russia really exercised, what recogni- 
tion they received from England, and what are the pre- 
sent rights of the United States. It declines, however, to 

e to Mr. Biarne’s proposal that the arbitrator should 
be asked whether the habits of the seal are not such as by 
their very nature to confer rights upon the United States. 
It is, indeed, something new in diplomatic history that the 
habits of beasts should be held to confer rights upon 
Governments. Mr. Buarve may, perhaps, decline to agree 
to the reference as limited by Lord Satispury, but if so, it 
will have to be taken for granted that the Government of 
the United States has no wish to settle the dispute, for 
the English Government has fully defined all that part 
of the dispute which can be properly laid before an arbi- 
trator. 


The meeting of the Australasian Convention at Sydney 
is an event of which the importance can hardly yet be 
estimated. It is a proof, no doubt, on the part of the 
colonies to form a federation. But it may be a far cry 
from the wish to the doing. When the preliminary 
banquet and the sending of congratulatory telegrams, and 
the speeches expressing cordial sentiments which are 
matters of duty with a delegate at most kinds of con- 
ventions, are over, the discussion of business begins, 
and then the discrepant interests of the negotiators are 
apt to come in contact with one another. The speeches 
delivered at the Convention already have proved that 
there are wide differences of view among the delegates 
from the different colonies as to the constitution of the 
Federation which it is proposed to establish. The amount 
of power to be given respectively to the Federal and the 
State Governments, to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the method of election for the Senate itself, 
are all points on which there are differences of opinion. 
But the great difficulty in the way of successful federation 
is and will remain the tariff. Victoria, which is thoroughly 
Protectionist, has taken care to announce that it will not 
allow its interests to be injured. It remains to be seen 
whether, when the fiscal policy of the proposed Federation 
comes to be settled, as it must be before any union can be 
effected, these conflicting interests can be reconciled. 


THE MANICALAND DISPUTE. 


pe communiqué which was published in the Times 
towards the end of last week on the outcome of the 
South-African negotiations is an interesting document, 
though perhaps a little one-sided. When an article of two 
columns and a quarter is written entirely from the point 
of view of a semi-private trading company, when it talks 
of a person who in England is only a private person, and 
who may any day be but a private person in the Cape Colony, 
being “ firm in making no compromise and approving of no 
“ concessions” between Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen of Great Brirarn and His Most Faithful Majesty 
the Kine of Portucat, the impartial mouth is apt to 
shape itself in the shape of a whistle and the impartial 
tongue to murmur “ Hoity-toity,” or something similar. 
Nor is it wonderful that persons who are not impartial, 
who have shares in other Companies which happen 
to have concessions and charters not from Her, but from 
His, Majesty, should feel themselves a little aggrieved. 
It is rather a pity that a matter of so much importance to 
the Empire should be taken up in such a spirit on either 
side, and we at least have taken some pains to handle it 
throughout in a spirit quite different. ‘The British South 
Africa Company is a very promising association; it is 
founded on the best principles of successful enterprises of 


than ingenious. He maintains that, as no express mention | past times, and it has the special merit of depending directly 
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for all its privileges on the Imperial Government. The 
people of the Cape Colony are a very respectable people, 
who may do a great work for the Empire in return for the 
very considerable help which they have had from it and 
the great losses to which it has put itself forthem. On 
the other hand, the Mozambique Company is, we doubt 
not, a most respectable Company likewise, and we should 
be exceedingly sorry that it should be deprived of anything 
to which it or its sub-concessionaries imagine themselves to 
have a right, either through the unwisdom of Portugal or 
through the high-handedness of Englishmen, 

But what we have at heart is not the sending up of A’s 
shares or of B’s shares, still less the political prosperity of A 
or B, but the welfare of England and of the British Empire 
at large. Very recent and very bitter lessons have taught 
us that no territory is safe which is not actually under the 
British flag as well as subject to British influence and 
worked by British capital, On the other hand, it is per- 
fectly certain that Portugal is totally unable either to 
develop for herself, or to defend against third parties, any- 
thing like the enormous regions which she would fain 
colour as Portuguese. The very attempts of those people 
who urge that the Portuguese claimants are really in the 
main, or in great part, English, show the mischievous- 
ness of allowing nominal sovereignty to a nation which 
cannot find hands enough or capital enough to work 
its own estates, or the estates which it calls its own. 
We are still smarting under the laches, the results of 
which favoured the creation of the Congo State, which 
lost us Damaraland and Namaqualand, and which 
made the sacrifice of what is now German East Africa an 
almost unavoidable price to pay for the retention of the 
rest. What we aim at is the securing for England of the 
greatest possible share that can be fairly secured of the un- 
occupied surface of the last unoccupied continent. And we 
hope that as much as possible of this will some day be turned, 
not into a colony, but into a dependency like India, directly 
connected with the Imperial Government, responsible only to 
the Crown, and in a way to Parliament, a Reichsland, not the 
appanage of a few hundred thousand casual settlers, an 
outlet and relief for the needs and the energies of the 
kingdom, not a preserve for local adventurers and placemen. 
1t is because there is still the chance of this, and because 
it is the last chance of the kind, that we take an interest in 
Africa. If it were otherwise, we should say “ Fight dog, 
“ Fight bear” to the Cape and Portugal, to Chartered 
Company and Mozambique Company, with a most invincible 


indifference to the result, and only a mildly amused in- 


terest in the fight. 


NONSENSE AND SENSE ABOUT THE NAVY. 


SS of Supply on the Service Estimates is by 

common consent a playground for Honourable Mem- 
bers. They use it to play off those idle tricks and explosions 
of sheer folly which the wise man allows himself from time 
to time as a wholesome relief from serious work. If it were 
not so considered, even Sir Witutiam Harcourt could 
hardly have ventured on the enormous buffoonery which 
he contributed to the gaiety of the Commons House last 
Monday night. The business on the paper was the vote 
of 350,000/. additional money which is made necessary by 
the wording of the Naval Defence Act. Lord Grorce 
HaMILtTon confessed that he thought it a trifle absurd the 
Admiralty should be compelled to ask for this money when 
it has over half a million of unexpended balance to its credit 
—but Treasury orthodoxy is not to be made light of, and 
Mr. Goscuen stood to the letter of the law. There was 
undeniable comedy, of a rather farcical kind, in the Mr. 
Dompsey-like solemnity of the rebuke administered to the 
First Lord by Mr. Saw Lerevre for the levity of his 
language. But this was unconscious, Sir Wituiam Har- 
courT must have meant to be funny when he denounced the 
Naval Defence Act as an impost of ship-money. The join- 
ing together of a Parliamentary vote which is exactly 
similar in principle to the grant to Cuaries II. of money 
for the third and fourth rates, which were rotten before 
they were ripe, with a customary levy payable to the King 
without consent of Parliament or limitation as to time, 
must either be a fantastic joke or the dullest imbecility. 
Politeness forbids us to take the latter explanation, so 
there is nothing for it but to suppose that Sir WitiiaMm 
meant to be jocular. He has certainly been known to 
make worse jokes. The future leader of the Liberals kept 


the ball rolling with spirit. When Mr. Ba.rour, with his 
usual goodness, langhed at the funniness about ship- 
money, Sir W111,y, in his best vein of burlesque solemnity, 
talked about youthful Strarrorps. The ancient Persians 
(to adopt the style familiar to “ Historicus”) were in the 
habit of discussing business first sober and then drunk. 
The discussion of Monday night on the principle of the 
Naval Defence Act represents, we presume, the second 
stage. The Act was passed in cold sobriety in 1889, and 
has been reviewed in 1891 by the Opposition under more 
genialinfluences. That is how we account for the exhibition 
of Monday night. It spoiled the scene a little that Mr. 
GoscHEN would talk sense; but Mr. LErevre, grave 
as Lepipus, and Sir Wiru1am Harcourt in the comic fury 
of aSir Topsy Betcu, made amends. We should like to hear 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre remark that “your serpent of Egypt 
“is bred now of your mud by the operation of your sun ; 
“* so is your crocodile.” Without contradiction, he has heard 
that “ Pro.emies’ pyramasis are very goodly things” ; but 
who wants to hear the Naval Defence Act argued out 
again? Not we. 

Sir Witu1am fell from the loud vacant humour of his 
historical remarks to mere business when he asked Lord 
Georce Hamiiton whether the 7imes correspondent was 
right in saying that most of the ships of the First Reserve 
are neither fit to go to sea nor capable of being made fit 
within a more or less lengthy period. The answer of the 
First Lorp was, what he called the Times article, “ busi- 
“ ness-like,” and was altogether a respectable contrast to 
the too usual tone of official contradictions. He did not 
deny that there was truth in the complaint, and the effort he 
made to minimize it was based on solid grounds. Within the 
last eighteen months the Mediterranean Squadron has 
been increased, the old-fashioned vessels of which the Channel 
Squadron was composed have been replaced by modern 
ships, and seagoing ironclads have, except at Portsmouth, 
replaced the old wooden flagships in the ports. To make 
these additions and changes it has been necessary to draw 
on the First Reserve, which is therefore temporarily weak. 
As a set-off to this, it may very fairly be said that if war 
were to break out suddenly, the measures which have 
weakened the First Reserve would also have diminished 
the need for changes and additions to, or in, the squadrons 
at sea. Lord GrorcE was able to say that many of the repairs 
needed are trifling, and could be executed at once. He might 
have added that, if fighting were going forward, a good deal 
of fancy finishing could be dispensed with. He does not, 
however, deny that the First Reserve is not what in theory 
it ought to be—a collection of ships all ready to go to sea 
the moment they receive their men, coal, and stores. To 
bring it into that condition is, as he is well aware, perhaps 
the most pressing duty now before the Admiralty. It is 
unfortunate that the most serious difficulty in the way is 
made by the guns which, for their part, are either not made 
or, in too many cases, not to be trusted. Neither can a 
thoroughly satisfactory Reserve be formed till the new 
building programme is finished ; but the numerical weak- 
ness is not the fault of the present Board, which, on the 
contrary, has done its best to make good the neglect of its 
predecessors. 


THE “FRIENDLY LEAD” FOR MR. McCARTHY. 


b ie is an easy and a pleasant task for Unionists to com- 
ment week by week on the chances and changes of the 
Irish faction-fight. So easy, indeed, and so pleasant is such 
criticism—as long at least as it is directed from the stand- 
point of sensible Unionism—that we feel something like 
compassion for those opponents who misconceive or mis- 
represent our attitude. There is something quite pathetic 
in the perpetual iteration by Gladstonians of the ery that 
the Unionists are “ backing Parnewu.” It is i 
because it points to an absolute incapacity on their part to 
measure, or even to realize, the political happiness which— 
on condition of not backing either Parne.u or his adver- 
saries—it is vouchsafed to us to enjoy. Why, they might 
as well taunt the Gods of Epicurus with “ backing ” some- 
body or other, and insanely exchanging their divine x 
of contemplation for an eager interest in his success. 

stonians, in fact, mistake our position for their own; and 
small blame to them, perhaps, since the position they mistake 
is probably without a E pe in all political history. 
Decidedly, they have had no experience of it themselves ; 
and, as they fare at this moment, battling desperately for 
dear life, and with their last party penny staked upon the 
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off chance of scoring an overwhelming victory (for nothing 
less will serve) in a doubtful Irish quarrel, they can never 
have fell further from such experience in their lives. They 
are bound to “plunge” on Mr. Justiy McCarty to save 
themselves from absolute ruin ; and they seem to think it 
natural that we should plunge on Mr. Parnewt for the 
mere fun of the thing. Little do they know, poor souls ! 
of the divine peace of those who stand to win on either 
side. It is a tranquillity which deepens with every incident 
that takes place in Ireland, and is at its deepest when we 
are contemplating some Parnellite or Anti-Parnellite demon- 
stration which displays at once the utter hopelessness of 
any pacification of the conflict and the extreme uncertainty 
of its issue. 

We presume, however, that even an Epicurean God, 
however profoundly indifferent to the fate of mortals, 
might have a speculative theory as to what was likely to 

to them atany given moment. Lucretius nowhere 
distinctly denies that. ‘The impression he leaves is that 
the gods were, as a rule, bored by mankind—at which we, 
at any rate, are not vain enough to wonder—and trans- 
ferred their attention to worthier objects; but this does 
not preclude the possibility of their occasionally taking 
notice of particular incidents, or even speculating—not, 
-of course, in a sporting sense—on their outcome. And 
similarly, though the Irish question at large is, and has 
long been, a weariness to the flesh, we confess that the 
Nationalist feud, especially in its bearing on the Gladstonian 
fortunes, is an affair of high dramatic interest ; and that, 
in spite of the fact that either issue of it will leave us 
personally unconcerned, we are not superior to the human 
inclination to forecast its fortunes and hazard guesses at its 
result. If that be “taking aside” we will cheerfully plead 
guilty to so mild a charge of partisanship ; and if a leaning, 
as at present advised, to the view that the Anti-Parnellites 
have not exactly the best of it be a “backing of Mr. 
“ PARNELL,” then, also, we confess ourselves, in this 
highly theoretical and abstract sense, to be among Mr. 
ParNELu's backers. The pompous “inauguration” by his 
opponents of their rival “ Federation” the other day in 
Dublin has certainly not done much to convince us that 
the view in question isa mistaken one. On the contrary, 
its tendency has—with us at any rate—been all the other 
way ; and we attribute that effect of it not to any hostile 
accounts or criticisms, but mainly to the language, the 
demeanour, and, above all, the imperfectly disguised mood 
of those by whom the demonstration was organized and 
conducted. (ud demonstration it may, for aught we know, 
have been imposing enough. It would not be difficult to 
make it so, especially with the precautions taken, and we 
have no doubt justifiably taken, by the Anti-Parnellites. 
The organ of their opponents described it as “a ticket 
“ meeting guarded from the ingress of the people at every 
“side by the police, and supplemented at its close by a 
“savage baton charge on the citizens in the leading 
“ thoroughfares.” That the presence and activity of the 
police were not superfluous is admitted in the next sentence 
~by the writer, in describing the steps necessary to protect 

r. Heaty ; and, in a city where the individual “ patriot ” 
has to be escorted by the police, it would certainly be 
rash to admit the citizens indiscriminately to a genuinely 
“ patriotic” meeting. Still, you must take the drawbacks 
of a “ticket meeting” with its advantages, and its main 
drawback is, that neither the number nor the enthusiasm 
of those who take part in it need necessarily mean anything. 
Still less will they mean so when, as was the case—accord- 
ing to a reporter who, on this point at any rate, would 
hardly venture to misstate the facts—at the Dublin meeting, 
more than one-third of the occupants of the benches were 
priests. It is no very striking testimony to the strength 
of the priestly cause among the people that its priestly 
advocates should, in an assembly of this kind, amount to 
one-half of the number of its lay supporters. 


As to the “ magnificent enthusiasm” displayed, and the 
pomp and circumstance of the affair generally, this also 
amounts, under the peculiar circumstances, to very little. 
The dithyrambs of the new Anti-Parnellite journal are 
natural enough, and its jubilation doubtless genuine ; the 
affair was “a boom” for itself as well as the movement. 
The picture of “four Archbishops blessing the infant in its 
“cradle” borders on the ecclesiastical-sublime ; but many 
an infant destined to close a dynasty and blight the hopes 
of a political faction has entered life under a similar shower 
of benedictions. As to the assembly being “like a t 
“ musical instrument, responsive to any mood of the igi” 


that, as it happens, is not a very felicitous tribute to it, 
because the moods of most of the speakers, and especially 
of the unfortunate Chairman himself, were the very reverse 
of exhilarating. Mr. McCarrny’s speech, observed the 
Freeman's Journal, with a flash of the humour now so 
rare among Irishmen, “smacked rather of a wake than 
“a christening,” and indeed it must be pronounced in all 
candour to have been a lugubrious performance. Whatever 
other emotions at least than those of melancholy it occa- 
sionally produced were quite unsought, and in at least one 
instance the provocation of them is rather remarkable, con- 
sidering the intelligence and experience of the speaker. It 
is astonishing, for instance, that Mr. McCarray should 
allow himself to speak of Mr. Parner as “the unhappy 
“ and ruined man who has caused this division of the Irish 
“ people,” and of whom he (Mr. McCarrny) bad “ no words 
“ to speak but words of pity and compassion.” A novelist 
should be a better judge of a situation than that, and if, as 
we imagine, he in fact appreciates it better than he pretends 
to, his literary sense and feeling for his public should 
have been keen enough to have saved him from the per- 
petration of such a ludicrous absurdity in description. If 
one of two characters in a novel of Mr. McCarrny’s 
became involved in a controversial correspondence with 
another, and got considerably the worst of it, and if the 
effect of his defeat was to show that his rival was an in- 
comparably better tactician than himself, and infinitely 
more likely to get the best of the bigger controversy in 
which they are engaged—would Mr. McCarrny, unless 
indeed of set humorous purpose, make his defeated cha- 
racter speak of the antagonist by whom he had been 
worsted as “an unhappy and ruined man”? Surely, if 
the writer did not wish to hold up the vanquished one to 
the contempt of his readers, he would not permit him to 
talk such nonsense, and when a writer quits the study for 
the platform he should give no such permission to himself. 


But Mr. McCarruy’s gentle melancholy, diversified by 
unconscious absurdity, was not the only discouraging sign. 
Archbishop Watsn’s long and peevish letter was another ; 
a letter in which the prelate’s depression at the prospect is 
so intense as to make him speculate on the possibility that, 
even if Mr. Parwnett is beaten at the next election, he 
may refuse, as the Americans say, to “stay whipped.” 
“Why, indeed, should he do so?” continued the Arch- 
bishop, in that strain of rather juvenile irony which we 
may describe as the “ Oh-no-not-at-all-neither ” style. “Is 
“ he not our born ‘leader’? Are we not born to be his 
“ humble ‘followers’? And is it not the duty of such a 
“ leader to lash his followers into submission?” And Dr. 
Watsu, who began his letter by saying that four-fifths of 
the Irish constituencies are with the anti-Parnellites, con- 
cludes it by warning his friends that Mr. Parye.1’s 
pretensions to a dictatorship will be maintained “as long as 
“‘ any considerable section of our people” countenance them, 
and that to combat the tendency of this considerable sec- 
tion is the “ new great work before the country.” Then we 
have Sir Tuomas EsmonpE complacently informing the 
meeting that 115 organizations were represented, and that 
go had sent apologies—which appears to imply that when 
apology runs representation close, things are going on 
admirably. Then, again, there was Mr. Heaty, impeded 
by a cold at the beginning of his speech, and utterly discon- 
certed at the end of it by a cry of “What about the 
“ Leinster Hall meeting!” uttered by some wolf with a 
sheep's ticket at the back of the hall. And, lastly, there 
was Mr. Davirt, with his very left-handed compliments to 
the new leader, as a living monument of the overthrow of 
“the degrading doctrine of one-man power in Ireland” 
—Mr. Davirr, like Mr. Heaty and other prominent 
“ patriots,” showing clearly enough their personal reasons 
for satisfaction with the change of leader, and their com- 
placent consciousness that, if there is to be any more one- 
man power, the one man will not be Mr. McCarray. On 
the whole we cannot but feel that, though the correct thing 
has been done in getting up a “friendly lead” for the 
unlucky gentleman in his present difficulties, it ought to 
have been found possible to throw a little more spirit into 
the performance. 


THE KENSINGTON GARDENS RAILWAY. 


with the awakening of the public to a right under- 
standing of the so-called Kensington and Paddington 
Subway, the opposition to this entirely useless and monstrous 
scheme is growing apace. The meetings at Lowther Lodge 
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and the Paddington Vestry Hall were a sufficiently prompt 
answer to those who had rashly charged the inhabitants of 
Paddington and Kensington with apathy. The truth is 
that, until the Subway Bill had been read a second time, 
there were few persons outside the little band of promoters 
who had an inkling of the mischief that was threatening. 
General Wesser can no longer pretend that there are many 
thousands of people yearning for a seven minutes’ under- 
ground journey between Paddington and South Kensington. 
He is compelled to make the ingenious confession that he 
was “naturally alone” in his advocacy of the scheme at 
Lowther Lodge on Saturday. And naturally alone he and his 
fellow promoters will remain. His letter only renders more 
glaring the preposterous nature of the scheme. Nothing now 
is said of an innocent invisible subway, with an elegaut little 
car with some fifteen passengers. The Subway is frankly 
revealed as a regular double-line railway in deep tunnelling. 
With the railway would follow the station midway in the 
Gardens, and “ retiring-rooms” also in the middle of the 
Gardens. These pleasant suggestions are offered in the 
name of “ public convenience.” They will supply what 
General WEBBER conceives to be a long-felt need. Why 
does he not propose Turkish baths, and a circus, a steam 
hobby-horse merry-go-round, shoeblacks, newspaper-boys, 
and all the sweets of street-life “in the middle of the 
“Gardens”? These things were not less congruous than 
a railway and retiring-rooms. General WEBBER compares 
the depth and diameter of the proposed Subway to the 
various outfall sewers that are constructed in places where 
outfall sewers are necessary. It never seems to have 
occurred to him that neither railways nor sewers are appro- 
priate adjuncts to charming woodland spaces like Ken- 
sington Gardens. The objections that proved fatal to the 
old scheme of carrying the Metropolitan Railway under 
Hyde Park apply with equal force to the present proposal. 
The magnitude of excavation would be almost identical, the 
depth of cutting could scarcely be less, in the Kensington 
Gardens railway. So considerable is the gradient upwards 
from South Kensington station to the centre of the Gardens 
that the two lines of rails cannot but be laid in a very 
deep cutting. Indeed, on this point, General Wepper 
gave himself away. So eager is he to allay public appre- 
hension, so desirous of proving his faith in an invisible 
railway, that he speaks of the midway station in the Gardens 
as absolutely hidden from sight, with no outward sign of 


its existence save a “kiosk.” Now, you cannot have an- 


invisible station unless your tunnelling is cut at a great 
depth. But the crowning absurdity of General 
apology for the enormity he advocates is the plea that 
“ the journey from Paddington to South Kensington will be 
“ performed in seven minutes.” This not very formidable 
journey is now performed in fifteen minutes; not, indeed, 
by a line worked by untrustworthy cables, but by the 
Metropolitan Railway. Thus, for the sake of saving 
something like eight minutes of time in the interests of a 
wholly imaginary multitude of visitors from Paddington to 
the Albert Hall, Parliamentary sanction for the spoiling 
of Kensington Gardens is demanded by General Wesser 
and his fellow-speculators. The public cannot be too 
grateful to General Wesser for the light he has thrown 
upon a dark and dismal project. His letter has revealed 
the inward hideousness of the design, and stripped it of the 
last shred of the sham pretence of public good. That 
which, when first broached, moved all and sundry to 
indignation, is now proved to be merely contemptible. 


Mr. Basi Howmes, on the part of the Metropolitan 
Gardens Association, writes in just condemnation of the 
— of concealment pursued by the promoters of the 

ensington Gardens railway. The Subway Bill, as Mr. 
Homes points out, is an ordinary railway Bill, and gives 
powers for the construction of a regular railway, and the 
conveyance of passengers and goods. It is simply an at- 
tempt to do what Parliament declared the Metropolitan 
Company should not do. And even more discreditable 
than euphemistic talk about invisible lines, kiosks, and so 
forth, is the attempt to dust the eyes of the public as to the 
— involved in the Bill. General WEBpeER appears to 

ink that the mere cry of “ public convenience” justifies 
the abuse of London parks and gardens by Company pro- 
moters. With regard to Kensington Gardens the cry is a 
pitiful sham. In this case there is no public convenience 
whatever. There is no worse form of hypocrisy than to 
invoke the public good and perpetrate a public ill. It is 
cockney ignorance, or arrant nonsense, to assert that 
* barely a dozen trees” would have to be removed were the 


“Subway” constructed. Over a hundred fine and perfectly 
healthy trees would be killed outright, or have their 
strength sapped to certain destruction within a few years. 
The line would be a permanent disfigurement of the most 
beautiful gardens in London. It is so designed as to cut 
through the most thickly-wooded portion, where there is 
not a square yard of soil that is not intersected by roots. 
This very week persons armed with plans and measuring 
tapes were at work, recording the girths of trees along the 
proposed route. Thus did they measure within a very 
brief space at least a dozen trees. Considering this yield 
and their rate of progress, the whole route should produce 
at least a hundred trees, not to speak of almost countless 
others that would surely perish after the making of the 
line. It would be interesting to know what authority these 
persons have to measure or value the trees in Kensington 
Gardens. Can it be that the “Subway” directors are 
meditating a kind of Barmecide sale of the timber to a 
speculative contractor? We should much like to know 
what right these persons have to stake out their line, make 
borings into the soil, measure the timber, and otherwise 
conduct themselves as if they were in possession. It is 
high time, indeed, that the London parks and gardens were 
so secured against the risk of such wanton aggression as 
this “ Subway ” scheme that they may never again be 
regarded as the happy hunting-grounds of Company pro- 
moters. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 


T was like Sir Witt1am Harcovurt’s magnanimity to 
declare, at the beginning of his speech on Mr. JEssE 
Cot.ixes’s Small Holdings Bill, his willingness to “let 
* bygones be bygones.” And it was equally like the mali- 
cious levity of the Unionists to receive the declaration with 
“ ironical cheers and laughter.” We cannot, of course, 
pretend to be ignorant of the meaning of this unseemly 
demonstration. It was intended, we fear, to insinuate that 
Sir Witutiam Harcovrt’s readiness to forgive and forget, in 
the matter of allotments and small holdings, was a little too 
like that of the prisoner who, after the delivery of an adverse 
verdict, generously offered to waive all his old grievances 
against Justice when it was proposed to “ putin” the record 
ot his previous convictions. The scofling Unionists too clearly 
meant to signify their opinion that the only politicians who 
in connexion with this subject have any “‘ bygones” which 
it is to their interest should remain bygones are precisely Sir 
Harcovret and his Gladstonian friends. Considered 
from the strictly party point of view—and it would be unjust 
to Sir W1LL1AM to suspect him of looking at the matter from 
any other—there is nothing in the past dealings of the 
Unionists with this question which need give them any 
uneasiness to remember or be reminded of; while, on the 
other hand, it can have absolutely no memories for Mr. 
Gtapstone and his lieutenants from which they would not 
gladly dissociate it, whether in their own minds or in that of 
the agricultural voter. They know that Hopcr has not 
forgotten how they used and flung him aside in 1886, and 
they are ever haunted by the fear that he has not forgiven 
it either. Hence Sir Harcourt’s generous 
proposal to let “ bygones be bygones.” 

After all it was an appropriate introduction enough to a 
speech which was, from first to last, an admirable illustra- 
tion of that willingness to wound which is accompanied 
by the fear to strike. Whatever else may be reasonably 
objected to Mr. Coxtriyes’s Bill, the objections of the 
member for Derby are not likely to give much occa- 
sion for disquietude to any one. Legislation of this kind, 
if it is politic and hopeful at all, may be undertaken 
without waiting for district councils, or a land registry, 
or a reform of the law of settlement, or any other legis- 
lative measure which may suggest itself to pretentious 
ignorance feigning profound knowledge, But tiat legis- 
lation of this kind, at any rate when founded on the 
principle and pushed to the extent of Mr. Cot.ines's Bill, 
is in fact politic or hopeful we cannot profess to feel by 
any means sure, At present there is a sort of competition 
between parties to promote it, and that, too, on lines which 
tend more and more to diverge from those on which the 
first experiments in this matter proceeded. The Govern- 
ment, it is true, have not yet accepted the principle of com- 
pulsion, and, if Mr. Cuar.iy’s able and instructive speech is 
to be taken as representative of their views, they still look 
upon it with as much disfavour as ever. But, when Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN undertook to prophesy the other night that 
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it was to compulsion that the Legislature must come sooner 
or later in this matter, we are not prepared to challenge the 
of his forecast. In the meantime the principle of 
the Bill as it stands—which we may take it will be the 
principle of any measure introduced by the Government in 
ursuance of the recommendation of the Select Committee— 
is one which does not deserve the less serious consideration 
because as a matter of fact it has been somewhat lightly 
accepted on all hands. Compulsion or no compulsion, the 
proposal to advance money from the Imperial Exchequer 
to enable local authorities to set up a certain class of the 
community in business—for that is what it comes to— 
implies the legislative recognition of a doctrine which, as 
was frankly owned by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN himself, goes even 
further than the principle of land purchase as established 
in our Irish legislation, and which will not in practice admit 
of being arrested in its operation exactly at the point, vary- 
ing, apparently, with each decade, at which the current of 
Parliamentary philanthropy impinges upon the dam of 
common-sense. Last Wednesday’s discussion was almost 
wholly confined to the question whether small freeholders 
created at the charge of the taxpayer would be, agricultur- 
ally speaking, a success, Itis not a pleasant sign of the 
times that the question whether their creation by such 
en is politically defensible was hardly touched upon 
at 


HIGH JINKS AT CLITHEROE. 


« Ww: is it not provoking? when I thought we were 
“coming to the prettiest distress imaginable, to 
“ find myself made a mere Smithfield bargain of at last ! 
“There, had I projected one of the most sentimental 
elopements ! so becoming a disguise ! so amiable a ladder 
“ of ropes! conscious moon ; four horses; Scotch parson, 
“ with such surprise to Mrs. Mataprop, and such 
“ graphs in the newspapers! Oh, I shall die with dis- 
“appointment!” Miss Lypra Lancuisn would have 
enjoyed herself at Clitheroe last Sunday morning, and 
would have envied Mrs. Jackson of that town, who, after 
having been prosaically married, was favoured with an 
elopement on coming from divine service. It has been 
observed by a critic of Clarissa, that even in the reign of 
Georce II. the Court of King’s Bench would have had 
something to say before the conclusion of the story. Need- 
less to remark, that in the reign of Queen Vicrorta, and at 
the close of the century, the lawyers have already inter- 
fered, the parties have impleaded one another, and a learned 
gentleman has already complained of not having had time 
to read his brief. The magistrates have postponed the hear- 
ing, and meanwhile we must not assume that anybody is 
right or that anybody is wrong. There can, however, be no 
harm in saying that the descriptive reporter has enjoyed the 
occasion as much as Lypia herself. Mrs. Jackson was 
seized at the church door by three men, one of them her 
husband, and driven off in a carriage to Blackburn. “The 
“capture was not accomplished without a struggle. In 
“the commotion Mrs. Jackson’s sister fainted, and Mr. 
“ Jackson’s face was made to bleed.” Usually it is third 
parties who suffer in this manner. For, as the poet beau- 
tifully says, “they who in quarrels interpose are apt to 
“ get a bloody nose.” The adventures of Mrs. Jackson, 
which were certainly unusual, have exercised the ingenuity 
of rival pens. After the Clitheroe Correspondent comes 
the Blackburn Correspondent. Deep calleth unto deep. 
The lady was driven to Blackburn. “The horses were be- 
“ spattered with mud and foam ; but” (this “ but” should be 
studied by the neophyte) “ the moment the equipage drew 
“up, the three gentlemen got out, and conducted the lady 
“to the door of the house, which was immediately opened 
“and as quickly closed after the party had entered.” 
Siege was then laid to the house by the friends of Mrs. 
JACKSON, a crowd surrounded the building and cheered for 
Mr. Jackson, the police preserved order, but did not 
attempt to intervene in a matrimonial dispute. They are 
generally able to manage their own affairs in Lancashire. 
But it would seem toa mere Londoner that the forcible 
abduction of any person ought to be resisted by official 
authority until legal warrant had been shown. Otherwise 
we relapse into modern illustrations of Mr. Lennan’s 
Primitive Marriags. 

The magistrates will doubtless do something to elicit the 
rights and wrongs of this rather crude anachronism. If it 
be true, however, that Mrs. Jackson desires to remain with 
her husband, the office of the justices will be easily dis- 


charged. Shortly after the arrival of Mr. Jackson’s 
carriage at Mr. Jackson’s house, another “ equipage” 
appeared containing the friends of Mrs. Jackson. These 
were warned off and told that they must not commit a 
breach of the peace. No direction could, in itself, be more 
absolutely unimpeachable. If any doubt arises in this in- 
stance as to the perfect applicability of the advice to the 
occasion, it is only because Mr. Jackson began. According 
to the gossip with which the narrative of the abduction is 
interspersed, Mr. Jackson married his wife in 1887, left her 
immediately on a voyage to Australia, and did not return till 
1889. Then his wife refused to live with him, and he ob- 
tained an order for restitution of conjugal rights. On Sunday 
last he constituted himself his own tipstaff, and executed his 
own order. There are some inherent difficulties in this 
version of events. The Act which was passed for the re- 
lief of Mrs. WeLpon’s husband has made conjugal rights a 
mere matter of money, so that, if the husband will maintain 
the wife, or the wife the husband, the party maintained 
has no further grievance. Even before the passing of that 
statute Lord Hannen declared that he would not force a 
couple to live together against the will of one of them. 
Such an idea is, indeed, repugnant to the instincts of 
decent people, and, if it were carried out, restitution of 
conjugal rights might lead to murder. This extra- 
ordinary obsession appears to have lasted from Sunday 
afternoon to Tuesday evening, when Mrs. Jackson 
telegraphed to the Chief Constable that she was con- 
tent to remain where she was, and the beleaguering 
forces were withdrawn. The reporters, in that inimitable 
style which is part, if not the whole, of themselves, an- 
nounced from time to time that “the situation in the 
“abduction case remained unchanged,” or that “late at 
“ night Mr. Jackson stated through the telephone that his 
“ wife during the day had been most obstinate and helpless, 
“but that towards evening she had commenced (Heaven 
“help me!) to talk a little.” The reporters have com- 
menced (God bless them!) to keep silence a little, and 
perhaps we shall not hear very much more of the great 
Clitheroe abduction. In this wicked world a gentleman 
who confines himself to the modest enterprise of abducting 
his own wife is not the chief of sinners. 


TWO KINDS OF IRISH DISTRESS. 


| iy is one of the saddest incidents of this imperfect scheme 
of things that it should be so difficult to do unmixed 
good, and that to improve the lot of one portion of our 
fellow-creatures should so often tend to affect injuriously 
the position of another. This was painfully illustrated in 
the House of Commons on Thursday night, when it so 
plainly appeared that Mr. Barour’s distinguished success 
in dealing with one kind of Irish distress had resulted in 
the serious aggravation of another variety of that infliction. 
The Curer Secretary has saved the peasants, but in doing 
so he has taken the bread out of the mouths of the politi- 
cians. Nothing more distressing than the destitution 
visible on the benches below the gangway—which, indeed, 
as in other descents of the scourge of famine, had been 
largely deserted by their usual population—could easily be 
conceived. Sir Joun Pore Hennessy is a recent immigrant, 
who brought with him a certain stock of political food, and, 
as an agitator, is known to be blessed with a constitution 
of considerable self-sustaining power; but he was almost 
the only one of the very few Irish speakers who was not 
obviously suffering from the lassitude of severe privation. Mr. 
MacNerit and Dr. Tanner were in no sort of spirits for 
their work, and appeared actually glad to cut short speeches 
which it must have been very fatiguing to them to deliver. 
The former member, indeed, confined himself almost wholly 
to a pseudo-historical retrospect of the events which, under 
the warm glow of his imagination, were represented as 
having preceded and caused the prompt action taken by the 
Caer Secretary to meet the distress. But this contribu- 
tion to the romance of history did little to relieve the 
general air of exhaustion which prevailed. It was evident 
that the critical and polemical food-supply on the Irish 
benches was not nearly enough to go round ; but there was 
no unseemly struggle for it, and the small remnant of the 
Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites who were alone present to 
hear Mr. Batrour’s statement were, for the most part, 
content to bear the pangs of political hunger with a stoicism 
which it is impossible not to respect. 

As to that statement itself it will be very welcome to 
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all those Englishmen upon whose humane emotions these 
now silent spirits succeeded for a time in successfully work- 
ing. For, while it shows that less impressionable people were 
all along convinced that the cry of impending famine was a 
ludicrously exaggerated one, it does also show that there 
was a certain amount of real danger to be apprehended, 
and that this danger has been timely provided against and 
has been averted with absolutely complete success. Nor 
will it be less satisfactory to many of us to have proof that 
this has been done—an achievement wholly unprecedented, 
we imagine, in any previous emergency of the same kind— 
at the least possible cost to the Irish people in the way of 
demoralization, at the least possible loss to the Imperial 
Exchequer under the head of fraud and imposture. That 
the national ingenuity, never more marked, and seldom, we 
must own, more amusing, than when abused to dishonest 
ends, would be brought to bear upon the distributors of 
relief was always to be expected; and Mr. BaLrour was 
able to confirm the expectation by one or two extremely 
pleasant stories. Outside the sphere of actual dishonesty 
there have been diverting incidents—the “strike at the 
“ relief works” being one of the most delightful, and still 
waiting for full justice to be done to its inward wealth of 
humour. It would be too indulgent to compliment Mr. 
Mortey on his reception of the Curer Secretary’s state- 
ment ; for it would have been too absurd to have received it 
in any other than a congratulatory spirit. But we could 
wish that the member for Newcastle had taken the oppor- 
tunity of expressing a few words of regret for a certain ill- 
considered, and, we must add, ill-conditioned, charge against 
Mr. Batrour which we all remember. 


PROMOTION FROM THE FORECASTLE, 


HE discussion which has recently arisen on the on ge to 
extend the old practice of promoting men from before the 
mast to the quarter-deck of Her Majesty's ships has been brief and 
limited, but it has lasted long potas 3 and been sufficiently exten- 
sive, to reveal the existence of not a little lack of knowledge of 
the history of the navy on the part of those who have given their 
inions. It must certainly be acknowledged that the history of 
navy as an organization is not easy to know. Historians, 
even those who have dealt with it specially, have applied them- 
selves to the fighting ; passing lightly eno h, or altogether, over 
the development of the service. habitually used 
the words “ naval officer” as if they had always meant the same 
thing. But they have not. They have had very different mean- 
ings at different times. The English navy has one of those 
institutions which have sprung up spontaneously, and have taken 
shape, as it were, by their own intrinsic force. The Admiralt 
has sa og and regulated what already existed more—muc 
more— it has established and organized. The experiment 
of one generation has become the rule of the next. tices 
apparently incompatible have existed side by side. Methods of 
doing work taken by admirals and captains for their conve- 
nience have been imitated by the officers they trained, and have 
finally become the acknowledged rule of the navy. Order in the 
sense in which the French use the word has never prevailed in 
our sea service. On the contrary, it has always been organized 
or even left to go as it pleased, in what they would consider a 
ruinously illogical and confused way. The formation of our 
corps of officers has followed the same superficially hap- 
course as the rest of our naval organization. It is 
therefore well, when using an historical example as an ment 
for or against any particular practice, to be quite sure that the 
words we use mean the same thing now as they did in the time 
of which we are speaking. When this question of promotion 
from before the mast—if it ought not to be now before the 
funnel—was first started, Sir Geoffrey Hornby, who would 
approve of a freer recourse to the practice, quoted as a proof that 
it was historic Macaulay’s well-known phrase about the singular 
kind of descent by which Narborough sprang from Mings (or 
Myngs, or Mimmes) and Shovel from ‘Karboro h. A corre- 
spondent of the 7imes wrote to inform him that this was no case 
in point, because Narborough was certainly a gentleman by 
irth, and Shovel was at least possibly well connected. The 
St. James's Gazette, which agreed in the main with Sir Geoffrey, 
quoted the less disputable cases of Cook and Admiral Campbell 
as instances of men who had entered through the hawse-hole. 
An egregious person hastened to let the St. James's know that 
Cook had been master’s mate and master before he became 
lieutenant and captain, and that Campbell had served as a mid- 
shipman in Anson's voyage—as if that were to the point. Now 
here are cases in which it is necessary to distinguish and 
divide, and define your terms. With all due deference to 
Sir ge Hornby, with whom we perfectly e on the 
uestion of principle, it may well be the case that, though 
Somte was technically right in saying that Narborough and 
Shovel had been cabin-boys, he would have been wrong in 


saying (as for the rest he does not say) that their position 
was in fact, as well as in name, the same as that of an 
ordinary ship’s boy. Nelson, for instance, was rated “captain 
servant ” on the books of the Seahorse, yet it is very certain that 
the nephew of the Comptroller of the Navy was never a foremast 
hand. He was on the quarter-deck from the first, and was 
destined for an officer. Yet a hasty writer might be tempted 
to include him among the officers who came in through the 
hawse-hole. The meaning of these ratings requires “ ex- 
plained by the history of the navy. 

The history of the corps of naval officers begins with the 
Restoration. Before that date—which is much the most im- 

rtant in naval history after the laying of the foundation by 

enry VIII.—there was no corps of officers. Such men as 
Mansel, Monson, and Pennington served the king at sea. They 
drew pay while on service; but there was no -pay, and the 
King might drop them when he pleased. Everybody knows 
that in those times it was not even thought necessary that 
a captain should be a seaman. Monson, indeed, in the Naval 
Tracts argues against the practice of putting landsmen in 
command of ships, and a less-known author named Boteler, 
who seems to have written in Charles I.’s reign, though his 
little book was not printed till later, says, with the air of a 
modest man proposing an innovation, that it would be well 
to give captains a little practice at sea before putting them 
in command. Still it was only by degrees that these opinions 
made way. It is a rather curious fact that everybody 
seems to have been converted to them during the triumphant 
naval wars of the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, which were 
directed by landsmen. Immediately after the generation in 
which Blake, Deane, and Monk had been our admirals and 
generals at sea, it is found to be the rule that no man can be ap- 
pointed to command of a ship who has not had some experience 
as a volunteer. Macaulay implies, if he does not expressly state, 
that the ae as far as the gentleman captains were concerned, 
was an abuse; but, in truth, it was an advance. A hundred years 
before a captain who had never been as much as on board a Thames 
wherry would have been appointed without scruple. The next 
step was to make it a rule that no man could be captain till he 
had first been lieutenant, and then it may be said that our corps 
of officers was constituted. There were changes in detail, and 
the regulations made for the officers varied considerably ; but the 
principle was established. It was very simple, and may be said 
to amount to this—the King’s officer (or commissioned officer) 
begins at the rank of lieutenant. No man can be a lieutenant 
who has not served as a volunteer in a King’s ship. The amount 
of service required might vary, but the more or less did not touch 
the principle. No doubt family interest and luck had a great 
deal to say in the fortune of any particular officer; but that, 
again, did not touch the principle. to take an example, A and 
B are both stout boys of fifteen or so, at Lowestoft, circa 1664, sons 
of local tradesmen or boat-builders. A ships in the navy as a 
boy because his master, the draper, gives him too many thrash- 
ings, or simply because he is a spirited lad. B is taken as 
“captain’s servant” by a King’s officer, who has any one of a 
dozen conceivable reasons for wishing to do the family a good 
turn. In the ordinary course of things A will remain a foremast 
hand all his life. will be rated midshipman in time, in- 
troduced to friends, helped to a lieutenant’s commission, and put 
in the way of becoming captain and admiral. Yet both started 
theoretically from the same position. If A has exceptional luck, 
or does something particularly fine, he also when he has been a 
volunteer long enough may me in succession lieutenant, 
captain, and admiral. Both have in theory started from the same 
level, and yet it is only formally true that B came in “ through 
the hawse-hole,” while it is absolutely true that A did. It is 
this difference between theory and fact which accounts for the 
dispute as to the origin of such a man as Shovel, who, though his 
family were in distress, did enter the service under the protection 
of Narborough, who was a man of reputation and influence. 
Shovel’s chance of becoming an officer was, in fact, es good as 
Nelson’s. It may not be superfluous to remind the reader that 
every captain had a right to so many of the crew as servants. He 
could, therefore, take any lad to sea and let him serve till a chance 
of pushing him turned up. Up to about 1730 there existed a prac- 
tice of sending boys on board with a King’s “letter of service.” 
They were called “ King’s Letter Boys,” and were in fact sent by 
his Majesty to his ship as he might have sent them to his stables. 
Being mostly sons of officers or of persons of some influence, t 
had a particularly good chance of becoming officers; but wi 
them also it was the service, and not the “letter,” which gave the 
qualification for the commission. The elder Byng, who had been a 
King’s Letter Boy himself, abolished the practice when he esta- 
blished the naval school at Portsmouth. As he did not make 
training in the school a necessary preliminary to a commission, 
and still less made it gratuitous, it was nobody's interest to send 
his boy there, and the school notoriously languished. 


It is obvious that a system of this elasticity permitted of infi- 
nite varieties in practice. Boscawen went in, for instance, with 
all the influence of the Falmouth family at his back and the 
certainty of a commission. Cook, the mate of a Whitby collier, 
volunteered because the “hot press” on the Thames at the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ war made him fear that he would 
have to go by f@tce if he did not go of his own free will, and he 


] preferred the manlier way. By the influence of his late employers 
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he was made master’s mate, and would have been made lieu- 
tenant if he had served long enough. He fought his way to his 
own great glory on his merits. The Admiral Campbell who has 
been already mentioned came in by a door half-way between 
Cook and Boscawen. According to the well-known story, which 
was told soon after his death, and has never been contradicted, 
he was the son of a Scotch minister who sent him to sea ina 
coasting smack. The vessel was overhauled by a press tender. 
One of the crew who was pressed was a newly-married man. 
He began to whimper, and young Campbell volunteered to take 
his place. The press officer, with great good sense, decided 
that “a spirited boy was better than a blubbering man,” and 
therefore accepted the transaction. By the interest of his first 
captain in the navy, Campbell was rated midshipman. He 
sailed with Anson, and was Hawke's flag-captain at Quiberon. 
There were, no doubt, abuses possible under this system. It 
was an abuse that Dundonald should have been borne on the 
books of a ship for years before he went to sea, and have 
been allowed to count that nominal service as “time.” Yet 
was the navy any the worse for the officer who took the 
Gamo, for the famous captain of the Impérieuse? Assuredly not. 
Dundonald himself gives a striking example of the elasticity 
of our naval system. When he joined the Hind, with several 
years’ nominal service to his credit, he was put to learn his busi- 
ness from her First Lieutenant, Jack Larmour. Now Jack 
Larmour had been a foremast hand, who had been promoted for 
the excellence of his seamanship. These two were admirably 
typical examples of the extremes of the old corps of naval 

cers—the gentleman of long descent, with good interest, and 
the man of the people, who had risen on his merits. The beauty 
of our system lay in this, that it could find a place for both. The 
French system, as elaborated under Lewis XIV., looked infinitely 
better on paper, but it had the defect that it created a corps whic 
might be competent, but was certainly both privileged and limited 
in number. Throughout the eighteenth century French naval 
officers who had been gardes de la marine would never serve 
cheerfully with, and still less under, officers who had not come 
from their own school, which led to much ill-feeling when it was 
found necessary to supplement the regular corps in war time by 
the so-called officiers bleus. There has never been any such class 
feeling in our navy. Whatever their social origin might be, King’s 
officers were King’s officers, and an order was an order to be 
obeyed by the son of the duke, though it came from the son of the 
tailor, because prompt obedience was “the service.” Subject to 
the rule that a man must have served an apprenticeship in his 
navy, the King could take his officer where he found him, un- 
trammelled by rules as to pedigree or education in a particu- 
lar school. To take Mr. Carlyle’s metaphorical distinction be- 
tween the Independent and the Presbyterian, ours has been the 
order of the forest-tree, theirs the order of the clipped yew. The 
French, to be sure, have never understood any order which was not 
of the clipped yew kind. Ours is the nobler, the better, and 
the fuller of resource. It would be a fatal turning to the worser 
course, if we were now to resign the right to use the service of 
Cook Campbell, or Jack Larmour. Of course, if such men are 
no longer produced, our freedom will not avail us; but if the race 
cannot beget them, neither will it beget Boscawen, Rodney, or 
Dundonald. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC-HALLS. 


wis regard to the controversy now going on in the daily 
press on the subject of theatres rf music-halls, it may 
be as weil that the reading public should understand something 
of the history and conditions of these two classes of places of 
public resort. The genesis, the method, and the purpose of the 
two are so different that it is hard to understand that a civic 
body can see any good purpose in endeavouring to make their aim 
a@ common one, as is suggested in the draft Theatres and Music- 
Halls Bill of the London County Council. The diflerence be- 
tween them is simply this—that, whilst the theatre has grown up 
under the shadow of the Crown, the music-hall sprang up in the 
shadow of the Uld Bailey. In so far as the Statute book is con- 
cerned, there were, up till 1737, no Acts dealing with the stage, 
except the sumptuary enactmerts from Edward IV. to 
Henry VIII, in which “players in their interludes” were ex- 
empted from the wy attaching to persons wearing clothing 
not allowed to their degree; the vagrant laws, which included 
yers not complying with legal conditions laid down, and a 
Statute of James 1. torbidding actors to use profane language. 
In 1737 the Act 10 George iL cap. 28, passed in 1736, after 
having been before the House of Commons for over two years, 
came into force; this, with an amending Act in 1787, 28 
George III. cap. 30, conferring power on local justices to give 
theatrical licences for limited periods throughout the country, 
continued in force up to 1843, whence the 6 & 7 Vict. cap. 68 
still controls the management of theatres, subject to certain 
structural powers under the Metropolis Management Acts. Now 
as to the music-balls. These became first officially recognized by 
the Act of 1747, 25 George II. cap, 36, under a title which tells a 
story for itself. “An Act for the better preventipg Thefts and 
Robberies and for regulating Places of Publie rtainment, 


and punishing Persons keeping Disorderly Houses.” Here the 
= of entertainment are certainly sandwiched between un- 

esirable company, and suggest by their juxtaposition a low 
place in the scale of civic economy. The only argument 
to the contrary might be the analogy of an abortive Bill, 
promoted by the late Metropolitan Board of Works, in which 
an attempt was made to smuggle in a clause giving jurisdic- 
tion over theatres into a Bill whose title showed that its 

urpose was to regulate the prevention of floods in the river 

hames, and the stacking of piles of timber on wharves, &c. The 
second clause of this Act of 1747 sets forth its object, one which 
does not bear high testimony to the then character of such houses: 
— And whereas the multitude of places of entertainment for the 
lower sort of people is another great cause of thefts and rob- 
beries,” &c. From the terms of this Act, however, licensed 
theatres are entirely excluded. As in 1737, when the first 
theatre Act was passed, there were only six theatres in London, 
and as in 1843, before the passing of the Act of that year, there 
were only seven licensed theatres, it can be easily seen that the 
demand for theatrical performances did not, in the past at all 
events, even keep pace with the growth of the population. On 
the passing of the Act of 1843 an experiment was tried. 
Licences were given to the owners of all respectable places 
who desired them; and, as the net result, twenty-four places 
were licensed as theatres—namely, seventeen theatres and seven 
saloons. At this time, although there was no condition against 
smoking or drinking in the licence of the theatre, it was clearly 
understood that these practices were forbidden ; but in the case of 
saloons the Lord Chamberlain ruled that the entrances to the 
stage should not be through the bars or taprooms of the taverns 
to which they were attached, and that no drinking or smoking 
should be allowed during the hours of performance. In 1845 the 
restriction as to drinking was altered to allow refreshments to be 
served between the acts; but, notwithstanding the concession, 
before 1866 every one of these saloons—as saloons—disappeared ; 
four became regular theatres, and the remainder were converted to 
other purposes. The experiment of licensing saloons under sober 
conditions, thus proved to be unsuccessful, showed that half a 
century ago the public feeling was against a revival of the old 
Cockpit days—a revival which it would almost seem that the 
County Council are anxious to promote by uniting facilities for 
smoking and drinking with the drama proper. From 1843 to 
1866 the number of theatres—some twenty-four or twenty-five— 
remained constant; but since that time the number has more 
than doubled. On the other hand, the number of music-halls given 
in the appendix to the Report of the Parliamentary Commission of 
1866 is forty-one. Since that time the number has increased to 
more than five hundred ! 


Even a slight consideration of the above facts should make any 
thinking person hesitate before breaking down the barrier be- 
tween these two classes of places of amusement. Testimony was 
borne, in 1866, by Mr. Spencer Ponsonby as to the “great will- 
ingness ” of managers of theatres “tc follow the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s directions and advice in all matters connected with the 
inspection of theatres.” The same authority also bore the follow- 
ing witness, which speaks for itself:—“It must also be men- 
tioned that, for the few years after 1843, when theatrical saloons 
were first licensed, many more complaints were made against 
them than against the theatres. It was found necessary to 
suspend their licences, or to grant them for a very limited time, 
so as to keep the managers in check; and the Lord Chamberlain 
has gladly conceded from time to time to the saloon proprietors 
the privilege of converting them into regular theatres.” This 
further witness was also given by the same authority :—“ The 
difference between theatres and music-halls is this—that at the 
former the dramatic element is the chief feature, and the refresh- 
ment very subordinate ; whereas at the music-halls the perform- 
ances are entirely accessory to the drinking, smoking, and refresh- 
ments.” 

The serious question for present consideration, therefore, is this 
—What would be the effect of suddenly multiplying the fifty odd 
theatres of London into five hundred and fifty—with the experi- 
eenc that the first experiment of making music-hall-theatres was 
a failure as to discipline, and failure as to even continuity of 
existence? It must be ever borne in mind that in five hundred 
out of these five hundred and fifty theatres the traflic in drink 
would be the direct and paramount object of their managers, 
since it is from such traffic that they must look for the major 
part of their profits, and since without this attraction they 
could not in the main exist. The ery of free-trade in theatrical 
amusements which is raised in some quarters seems abso- 
lutely out of place, From their representations in 1866 and 
at penser, the managers of theatres have no objection to the 
multiplication of theatres—-that is, to the converting of the music- 
hall into the theatre and subject to theatre conditions—but they 
do object to the theatre being turned into the music-hall—that is, 
a place where smoking and drinking are permitted during the 
performance. We leave out entirely from the argument the 
necessary degradation of the drama proper, and the entire loss of 
its efficacy as a teaching medium, or rather as a medium through 
which great lessons can be learned, 
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THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS. 


SHORT Bill which, should it become law, will be known as 
“The Wild Birds Protection Act, 1891,” has been intro- 
duced into the House of Commons by Mr. A. E. Pease, member 
for York, one of the chief objects of which, as it was originally 
drawn, was to extend the protection of the law to eggs as well as 
to the parent birds, Much attention has been drawn to this Bill 
owing to the preposterous design of the “ Naturalists’ Publishing 
Company, of Birmingham,” to undertake an “Oological expedi- 
tion to the land of the Great Auk” ; or, in other words, to despatch 
an “experienced oologist” to t in the Shetland Islands 
in search of birds’ eggs, of which we were told, “if the season is 
a pretty fair one, a haul of at least 20,000 (including many 
beautiful and rare varieties) may be expected”; a design which, 
thanks to the efforts of Lord Lilford and Mr. Wilson Noble, who 
sed it in the 7imes, has, perhaps luckily for the experienced 
edeites in question, been abandoned. That a suggestion such as 
this could be made in all seriousness, as was apparently the case, 
will no doubt satisfy many that Mr. Pease’s Bill is urgently needed. 
Yet, though we are entirely in sympathy with him in his en- 
deavour to preserve our rarer and more harmless birds, we cannot 
kelp entertaining serious doubts whether the proposals embodied 
in his Bill would, if they had become law, have had the desired 
effect ; for, like Lord Lilford, we “rather dread any legislative 
action in the matter of the protection of birds’ eggs,” and we were 
therefore pleased to see his announcement in the 7vmes of Tuesday 
last that, owing to objections which have been raised to the form 
of his Bill, especially in regard to the protection of eggs, he had 
ut it down for a later period of the session, and in the meantime 
intends to remodel it. 

The law as it stands, though no doubt capable of great 
improvement, is a powerful weapon if properly used, and the fact 
that it is not sufficiently enforced can hardly be considered a 
good argument for its alteration. If, however, it is to be 
amended, we should prefer that the amendment should be in the 
direction of more stringent provisions for the protection of the 
parent birds, and that many birds which are now omitted from 
the schedule of specially protected species should be included in 
the new Act rather than, as Mr. Pease orginally proposed, that 
protection should be given to all wild birds’ eggs with the excep- 
tion of those of some sixty or seventy species. For it is demon- 
strable that in the case of most birds, if the parents are protected, 
the species is in little danger of extinction. No doubt, however, 
many of our rarer birds, and notably those that breed in cliffs 
and other open situations, suffer terribly from the ravages of 
“collectors,” a race with whom we have no sympathy, and many 
of whom, having more money than brains, are willing to give 
large prices for specimens of the eggs of “rare” birds if 
guaranteed to be “ British.” Indeed, it would be a matter for 
congratulation if a law could be devised which would reach the 
collectors, who, being receivers, are far worse than the actual 
thieves. Yet much of this destruction might be prevented 
under the law as it stands, as, indeed, is well exemplified 
in the case of the birds breeding on the Farne Islands, for, as 
the Lord Advocate pointed out in answer to a question put to 
him in the House, “ oologists are not yet exempt from the general 
law of trespass,” and landowners have the power of preventing 
birds’-nesting if they care to use it. Unfortunately, however, very 
many landowners, especially if they are game preservers, are the 
greatest offenders in the matter of bird destruction, and, by 
encouraging their gamekeepers to destroy all birds which they 
consider “ vermin,” have practically exterminated many of our 
native ies, utterly regardless of the fact that all birds, whether 
inchuded in the schedule or not, are, under the provisions of the 
existing “ Wild Birds Protection Act,” entitled to a close time 
from March 1 to August 1. To take only one example: the “ owl,” 
which is named in the schedule ; no particular species is mentioned, 
and therefore it must be concluded that all are intended; yet game- 
keepers destroy owls ruthlessly during the close season without 
fear of prosecution. The truth of the matter is, that the law has, 
in most places, been allowed to become practically a dead-letter, 
owing, we imagine, to the fact that no one is appointed to see that 
its provisions are enforced, for as usual what 1s everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody's business, and this is further emphasized by the 
boldness with which the captures of rare birds during the close 
season are constantly reported. That close times can be enforced 
is proved by the fact that coarse fish, which in open waters at all 
events were until quite recently considered by the multitude fair 
game at any time, are now most efliciently protected. 

As it is Mr. Pease's intention to remodel his Bill we do not 
ee to criticise the draft which is now before the public 

urther than by saying that we are at a loss to understand by 
what principle of selection he decided on “ the sixty or seventy 
kind of eggs”—we quote from his letter to the Times—which he 
proposed “to abandon to the ravages of the birds’-nesting boy,” 
as we have no doubt that if, as is his declared intention, he 
obtains “ the best advice he can,” his second schedule will be very 
materially altered when next his Bill is published, We hope, 
however, that among the authorities whose advice he proposes 
te take he does not number his Norfolk correspondent, ag 
responsible for the startling statement that in looking round the 
London, Norwich, and Cambridge markets this winter he always 
saw, amongst other birds, hoopoes, nightjars, and sand grouse— 
killed, as he would lead us to believe, in this country—not to 
mention great bustards, which are also included in his list, for 


although, as is well known, there has been a considerable immi- 
gration of bustards this winter, they have certainly not been so 
plentiful as to find their way into the markets as ordinary 
— commerce, 

n conclusion, we most heartily endorse Lord Lilford’s opinion 
that if the egg question is to be dealt with, the most simple way 
of dealing with it would be to make the taking of all British 
birds’ eggs, with about eight or nine exceptions, a penal offence, 
unless such taking was effected with the express permission of the 
owner or occupier of the lands upon which the nests were 
situated, and we commend this suggestion to Mr. Pease’s most 
careful consideration. 


LADY BOUNTIFUL. 


as Sing of the age against conventionality may be carried 
too far. We are not thinking of the miserable, commonplace 
vulgarities of Ibsen, of a descent to which Mr. Pinero is, of course, 
incapable ; but we perceive with regret in the English dramatist 
a tendency to make his chief aim the doing of that which has 
not been done before. If this be the main object of playwrights 
the world is all before them where to choose. They may leave 
their hero and heroine at the tops of lamp-posts on opposite 
sides of the street, and this will have all the charm of absolute 
novelty ; but conjoined to their desire for anything if only it is new 
is an eccentric thirst tofind something noteworthy in the essentially 
commonplace. A wealthy young woman, guided by no compre- 
hensible motive, shilly-shallies with her lover and takes seven 
years to make up her mind to marry an elderly Queen's Counsel, 
whom she then deserts at the foot of the altar; and this is 
supposed to be a psychological study of the subtlest kind. 
We have not the very faintest idea why she does not marry 
her lover, or why she does promise to marry the old man 
whom she cruelly deserts. But then it is new. It has never 
been done before. Therefore it is admirable. The lover is 
blind to his chance of happiness, and—here let us admit in 
a lucid moment—he quits the house of his cousin, the heiress 
on whom he has been an unconscious pensioner, believing that 
his penniless father, another pensioner, is a millionaire. But 
we very soon slip from this tirm ground, the clear dramatic 
motive, and find the lover telling the girl to whom the Fates 
should (and ultimately do) unite him, that he is about to marry 
somebody else. He—Dennis Heron, to give him his name— 
does not, so far as we can understand, love the girl, Margaret 
Veale, whom he has just asked to be his wife. He does love his 
cousin, Camilla Brent, “Lady Bountiful,” and therefore he 
= Margaret. You see, it is new—it has never been done 
fore. 

Truth to life is a very admirable feature in a drama, and we 
are not prepared to assert that anything in Mr. Pinero’s new play 
at the Garrick Theatre is lacking in this quality. A young man 
of good family, who has lived luxuriously all his days, finds that 
he must work for his living, or is at any rate induced by pride 
to doso. He is a little bitter against the girl who he thinks 
has not dealt considerately with him; he is thrown into hourly 
contact with another girl of humble station who he cannot 
help seeing cares for him. It is not unnatural that he 
should marry the latter. As for “Lady Bountiful,” she re- 
‘omg the suit of an old friend, Sir Richard Philliter, Q.C., —- 

im dangling after her for seven long years, till he is nearly 
sixty, so far as we can make out, and then consents to become 
his wife. True to life? It may be. Her heart is seared, per- 
haps; she recognizes his unswerving devotion, and there are 
philosophers who have said that women are affected and moved 
by this. Perhaps it is less true to life that she, having, as we 
know she has, great command over herself, shculd faint on seeing 
the lover—who, after all, scarcely was a lover—whom she has 
not seen, or apparently heard of, for five years (periods are well 
defined in the play). But, admitting all the truth to life, 
we may ask whether there is anything in the nature of what 
used to be called dramatic interest to sway our emotions or 
influence our feelings; to make us, in fact, care two straws 
how these couples pair off, or whether they pair off at all? 
Mr. X. comes home from business at seven o'clock. He finds 
his wife placidly awaiting his arrival, and she greets him with a 
very chaste salute, a lingering formality. They dress and dine, 
after which, perhaps, they have a little music—very little music 
indeed in the average family—or a gawe at cards, or possibly 
devote themselves to what they and their friends are pleased to 
accept as conversation ; or perhaps the happy couple are left alone 
and Mr, X. to sleep over the paper. Such evenings are 
common in thousands of families; they might easily be re} 
sented on the stage, and they would be incontestably true to life. 
But we do not think that the exposition would be very dramatic. 

Let us have character by all means; but this must not be to 
the exclusion of story, and, in fact, what we want is story sus- 
tained by eharacter—a fresh and etlective plot carried on by per- 
sonages who are not commonplace, and whom we recognize as 
possible beings. ‘The fashion of representing types of character 
seems to be quite extinct in dramas by modern writers of the 
better class. Individuality, more or less eccentric and out of 
the way, is now the object of the my ape ar quest ; but we are 
not greatly concerned as to whether he chooses the type or the 
individual if he will recognize one fact—that in whom we 
can take no interest are not interesting. Psy isa powerful 
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enemy to the drama of the present day, the reason bein 
that writers are weak. There never was a more psychologi 

character than that of Hamlet; but for all that the designs 
of the Danish Prince were perfectly plain. He wanted to 
find out whether the King was guilty of his brother's murder, 
and he found out that he was, and killed him for that and 
another base act of treachery. But to expend time on the 
chological study of people who do not know their own 
minds is very much like pouring water into a bottomless pail. 
Moreover—to come to the matter immediately under considera- 
tion—Mr. Pinero, who sometimes goes so far out of his way to 
be unconventional, at other times shows a reckless disregard for 
robability, and employs too freely the “long arm of coinci- 
ence,” about which another playwright told us some while ago. 
Thus, Camilla Brent had lost sight of Dennis, the husband now 
of Margaret, her rival, as it were. But Margaret’s child is taken 
for an airing by its nurse, and Camilla meets it; and, by a pre- 
posterously improbable conjunction of circumstances, ascertains 
its identity and so tracks its parents. So, again, after an absence 
of five years in America, Dennis returns to England, to the re- 
mote village—for visiting which it is impossible to guess 
his reason—on the very evening before Camilla’s marriage to the 
old lawyer whom she treats so badly. This is not true to life; 
not, at any rate, true to probabilities. It is a pandering to the 
old idea (old, but, properly employed, at the same time excellent) 
that lovers should be married in the last act. Lady Bountiful is 
sure to create discussion, and we shall be curious to see whether 
any defenders of the author’s scheme try to explain away the silence 
of five years between Dennis and Camilla. A man who truly lovesa 
woman does not let five years without communicating with 
her—or five months either. The radical fault of the whole play, 
indeed, is that these lovers, as it pleases the dramatist to repre- 
sent them, do not really care for each other ; and the consequence 
is that we do not care for them. The modern dramatist is so 
hopelessly on the wrong tack because he declines to recognize the 
existence of sentiments which sway human nature. We hear in 
everyday life a simple story of a man’s faith in and devotion for 
a woman, of his gallant fight in the battle of life, ng 
always by reliance on her love; and we are touched. e feel a 
— on hearing that their troubles are overcome, and that 
are married happily at last. Perhaps we think they may not 

Ff matrimony all they have pictured it; but that would be the 
fourth act of a play in which the curtain had descended on the 

third. So, however, it is on the stage. A modern dramatist 
would have made Juliet marry Paris and started a psychological 
investigation of Romeo's regrets. Let us imagine the fifth act of 
Lady Bountiful. The play covers seven years—let us say 
eighteen months have passed since the marriage. “If you cared 
for me all the time as you say you did,” we can imagine her 
remarking on the evening of a day during which something had 

ne a little wrong, “I can’t think how you could have led poor 
flargaret to suppose that you cared for her—and you must have 
done so, I’m sure.” “ Well, dear,” he would reply, “I don’t 
think we need go into that; but I must say you seem to forget, 
when you begin to reproach me, that you had. promised to marry 
Sir Richard, and in two minutes would have been his wife.” 
“ You know I did not care for poor Sir Richard ; but for five 
years you made no sign, and as for your return and appearance 
in church at the very moment of my marriage, it was so wonderful 
that if it had happened in a play instead of in real life people 
would have said it was absurd. 

The conversation need not be pursued. We might reasonably 
arrive at several > ee developments, and we are omitting 
all consideration of the fact that this curious Lady Bountiful is 
marked by strikingly clever episodes. There is an air of hearti- 
ness about the way in which Dennis—played with fine tact by 
Mr. Forbes Robertson—buckles to his om at the Riding Academy, 
where he is employed as assistant to the old dealer Veale. The 
motherly watchfulness of Mrs. Veale is excellently shown by 
Miss Dolores Drummond, and her strong hint to Dennis that he 
had better go, because she sees that Margaret cares too much 
for him, is not only true to life, but sympathetic as well; and, 
as already pointed out, it is only when some emotion is stirred that 
truth to life is of the least importance. We do not care much for 
Camilla. She does not know her own mind, and though we per- 
ceive that some critics have found merit in this state of mental un- 
certainty we cannot jointhem. Shescolds too much, and there is 
no sort of reason ee having enco the weaknesses of her 
selfish old uncle erick, and ministered to his extravagance as 
she does, she should turn against him. As a question of acting, 
Miss Rorke is too emotional. The actress is scarcely fulfilling 
the promise she gave. But Roderick is delightful in the uncon- 
sciousness of his own disposition and his firm belief that he is a 
kindly and benevolent person, whom every one must respect and 
admire. Mr. Hare builds up his studies of character with artistic 
touches which, often slight in themselves, never fail to tell. 
In munehing the grapes Dennis has bought for his sick wife the 
old man feels he is conferring quite a favour on his thoughtful 
son. He is amusing but not despicable, for he really does not 
inow, has no idea, how mean and selfish he is. “ You still live 
on your niece?” some one says to him, and he is not angered. 
The fact is badly stated, he thinks, that is all, and he smilingly 
corrects the phrase to “ the pecuniary relations between Camilla 
and myself remain undisturbed.” The most striking scene in the 
play is the death of in the wretched basement, 
through the windows of which we see the street above, for this is 


played with pure pathos by Miss Marie Linden. Dennis, whose 
tenderness and devotion to her are touchingly shown, is talking 
to the child in her cradle as she has bade him do; she watches, 
her eyes close, the smile flickers from her lips. He looks round 
to see if he is amusing her, and she is dead. This is new, but its 
value is not in its novelty, but in the deep sympathy it evokes. 
Mr. Groves strikes us as far too simple-minded for a horse-dealer ; 
but then he becomes a bankrupt. We should have expected it. The 
a of the character is — worked = nevertheless. Miss 
ebster guve an amusing performance of a type of servant-girl 
that is well known off tle stage, but has at be far as 3-7 
member, been seen on it. . Gilbert Hare plays with com- 
mendable ease as a youthful baronet, and work is done 
Mr. Somerset as Sir Richard Philliter, the very cruelly-jil 
lawyer. We recognize no advantage in having the last scene 
in the church, and comedy in these walls will seem to very 
many visitors grievously out of place. Mr. Hare seldom errs in 
matters of taste, but he haserred here. The act might have been 
uite as well conducted outside, apart from the question of paining 
evout spectators, and the expedient of dropping the curtain for 
a moment to represent the lapse of anightisclumsy. We acknow- 
ledge the excellence of the dialogue, but, for the reasons which 
have been indicated, cannot regard the play as one which satisfies 
dramatic requirements, 


MONEY MATTERS. 


‘ run upon the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres, which 
was stopped, at least temporarily, last week only by the sus- 
pension of all business for five days, marks a more acute stage in 
the long crisis through which the Argentine Republic is passing. 
The bank is older than the Argentine National Bank, and is 
hardly second to it in importance. It is the State bank of the 
Province of Buenos Ayres, and it is closely connected, too, with 
the National Government. It has been scandalously mis- 
managed for some years past, and in consequence has fallen into 
utter discredit. or a considerable time its customers have 
been withdrawing their accounts from it, as well as from the 
National Bank, and transferring them to the foreign banks 
doing business in Buenos Ayres. To stop this, and compel the 
ublic to transfer once more their deposits from the forei 
ks to the two State banks, was the object of the taxation lately 
imposed upon the foreign banks, amounting to 2 per cent. on 
their deposits, and 10 per cent. on their profits. The tax has not. 
had the desired effect, as every competent person foresaw that it 
would not ; on the contrary, the withdrawals of accounts recently 
degenerated into an actual run. The Government, knowing that 
the suspension of the bank would have most disastrous conse- 
uences, applied to the foreign banks for a loan of 20 millions of 
dollars in paper. The — banks, as already said, have at 
present exceptionally large deposits, and there is no doubt that 
they were in a position, therefore, to make the loan; but ap- 
parently they pointed out to the Government that the new tax 
of 2 per cent. upon their deposits was an inducement to depositors. 
to withdraw the money from them; that, therefore, they could 
not risk making a large loan to the Government when there 
might be a run upon themselves ; but, as far as can be understood 
from the brief telegrams that have been received, they offered to- 
make the loan if the tax of 2 per cent. was repealed. Con 
not being in session at present the Government could not 
comply, and thus the loan negotiations broke off. The Govern- 
ment then, to save the bank, ordered that all the banks, the 
Custom House, and the Stock Exchange should be closed on 
Friday and Saturday of last week. A meeting of merchants 
was called to consider the situation, and it was decided to open 
a subscription for a loan of a hundred millions of dollars. It is 
added that 25 millions were almost immediately subscribed ; 
but on Sunday the Government found it necessary to prolong the 
suspension of business for three days more. In short, the Govern- 
ment appears resolved to prevent the failure of the bank by any 
means that may be necessary. But how utter is the panic is 
clearly shown by the measures which the Government has had to 
recur to. Naturally the panic has very much depressed the 
Euro Stock Exchanges, since it must necessarily aggravate 
the difficulties of the great financial houses already embarrassed 
by the breakdown of Argentine credit. There appears, however, 
to be no reason to fear that, whatever may be the immediate out- 
come of the crisis, the agreement signed last week by Dr. Plaza 
on the part of the Argentine Government and by Messrs. J. 8. 
Morgan & Co. on the part of the London Committee will 
be affected. The Government has bound itself by this agree- 
ment not to add to its foreign debt for three years, and also to 
cancel during each of the three years 15 millions of dollars of out- 
standing paper-money, on condition that itscreditors accept payment 
for the Sens years in new bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest and 
being ially secured by the Customs revenue—being, ind 
receivable in payment of Customs duties. It is sometimes 
that the new loan which the Government has asked for in 
Buenos Ayres is an infringement of the ent, but that is 
clearly not the case. No Government could be expected to pledge 
itself not to borrow for so long a period as three years, since it 
could not foresee what might happen. A great insurrection might 


break out, or the country might be involved in foreign war, or 
a thousand accidents might occur which would a loan 
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absolutely inevitable. It is also sometimes said that, if the 
Government were to issue more inconvertible paper (as it would 
have to do if the loan were not made), that would be an infringe- 
ment of the ent. But the Government has not bound 
itself to issue no more inconvertible paper; what it is pledged 
to is that it will cancel in the next three years forty-tive 
million dollars of existing paper. It could not be expected to 
bind itself not to issue paper, whatever might happen. In a 
case of grave emergency, self-preservation would compel it to 
issue Papers notwithstanding any promises it might have entered 
i The action of the Government, then, does not affect the 
London agreement, except in so far as it og eee its ability 
to fulfil the agreement. If the run upon the Provincial Bank is 
followed by a run upon the National Bank, or if in any way the 
= of last week breaks out again, then the Government ma 
ve to issue more inconvertible paper, which would cause it sti 
more to depreciate. And if the crisis grows worse and worse, 
the revenue may fall off so seriously that the Government may 
not be in a position to cancel the 15 millions during the current 
year. That is a possible, and, perhaps, not a very improbable, 
eventuality, and it will be well if the creditors of the Argentine 
Republic prepare themselves for it. But if the Government fails 
to — its engagements, only because circumstances have proved 
too strong for it, its creditors will not be unreasonable. They 
will require, of course, proof that it does its best to keep its 
word; that it economizes in every direction, and, as far as 
possible, increases its revenue; but they will not expect from it 
the impossible. And, therefore, there is no reason why the present 
difficulties, or those that may occur in the immediate future, should 
interfere with the ultimate carrying out of the agreement si 
last week. 

The Board of Trade Returns for February again show that trade 
has suffered from the crisis through which nearly every commer- 
cial country is passing. It is true that there is an increase of 
about 74 per cent. in the value of the imports, but this is largely 
due to the increased imports of wheat. On the other hand, the 
value of the exports has fallen off about 3 per cent. compared 
with February of last year. 

The value of money has fallen during the week, although the 
Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange has been going on. 
Speculation is at a standstill, and trade is less active; therefore, 
there is but a small demand while the supply is ample. 

During the week there has been a slight recovery in the price 
of silver to 45;°,d. per ounce. The demand is chiefly on Indian 
account, and as the selling from America has come to an end, 
the larger Indian purchases greatly strengthened the market. 
Silver securities have likewise risen, especially Rupee-paper. 

At the Fortnightly Settlement, which began on Tuesday morn- 
ing and ended on Thursday evening, the banks were able to 
obtain only from 2} per cent. to 3 per cent. from Stock Exchange 
borrowers. The account open for the rise was even smaller than 
on previous recent settlements; and in Home Railway stocks 
there was found to be a considerable speculation for the fall, 
many of the stocks being so scarce that rates had to be paid for 
postponing delivery. Within the Stock Exchange, in consequence, 
rates in all departments were very light. i- 
¢ally all this means that for the time being speculation has come 
to a standstill, which is not surprising, considering the state of 
the Argentine Republic. There is a hope amongst those most 
intimately connected with the Republic that the resolute action 
of the Government will restore confidence to the public. As the 
Government has shown that it will support the banks at any cost, 
the public, it is hoped, will cease withdrawing their deposits, and 
even return many of those taken out. If so, there will be a 
ee improvement in business, but it must be very gradual. 

the meanwhile the acute panic which has threatened to destroy 
the two great State banks, and compelled all business to be 
‘suspended for nearly a week, has caused a very great fall in all 
Argentine securities. Indeed, the fall is not correctly represented 
by the quotations, for a large amount of stock could not be sold 
at anything like the prices quoted. The run in Paris upon the 
Banque des Dépéts has also added to the apprehensions felt; and 
distrust here at home continues, although the alarmist rumours 
of last week and the week before have ceased. Home Railway 
stocks have also given way, although the traffics are satisfactory ; 
and the foreign department has been nearly as lifeless as every 
other. The dividend announced by the North British Railway 
Company has caused great disappointment. For the whole year 
the holders of Preferred Ordinary stock only get 2} percent., instead 
of 3 per cent. to which they are entitled ; and the Deferred Ordinary 
holders get only } per cent. At one time there was a very sharp 
fall in the stock ; but it should be recollected that the Company 
has suffered exceptionally from the strike and from the bad 
weather, while it has not yet derived the full benefit from the 
opening of the Forth Bridge. There has also been a continued 
fall in t shares, mainly due, of course, to the belief that they 
are too heavily interested in Argentine securities, and that many 
of the Trusts are supported by other Trusts. 

The Banque des Dépéts et des Comptes-Courants has been 
obliged to apply to the Minister of Finance for assistance. It 
has a capital of about 17 millions of francs fully paid, and some- 
thing over 60 millions of francs callable. It is said to have lost 

entering into Syndicates for Argentine and other issues about 
amillion sterling—that is to say, the whole = up capital and 
7 or 8 millions of frances besides. It has about 68 millions of 
francs in deposits, and only about 8 millions in cash, It is under- 


of francs. 

The of the Governor of the Bank of England at the 
shareholders’ og oe Thursday has given great satisfaction 
in the City. The ing liabilities have been reduced from 
21 millions to 10,172,000/., of which only about 3} millions are 
to the public, the rest being due to the Bank. The realizable 
assets amount to about 6} millions. Other assets, chiefly South 
American, he believes, will yield a surplus. 


During the week the Government brokerhas been buying Con- 
sols largely, and there has been in consequence a sharp rise. They 
closed on Thursday evening at 96, arise compared with Thursday 
of last week of 1. In Rupee-paper there has also been a rise of 
from } to 1, the Four per Cents closing on Thursday at 75, an 
advance of 1, and the Four and a Hulf per Cents at 77}, an 
advance of ?. In Home Railway stocks there has been an advance 
of 2 in Great Eastern, which closed on Thursday at 94}. Quite 
recently the traffic returns on this line have been exceedingly 
good, owing, it is believed, chiefly to the development of the 
suburban traffic. In consequence there is a considerable specu- 
lation for the rise. The ordinary investor would, therefore, do 
well to be upon his guard. Most other Home Railway stocks 
declined. Great Western, for example, closed on Thursday at 
1593, a fall of § compared with the preceding Thursday ; and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 1144, a fall of 3. In North 
British Ordinary Preferred and Deferred there was a fall of as 
much as 3, owing, as stated above, to the unsatisfactory dividend 
announcement. Preferred closed at 66}, and the Deferred at 414. 
The decline in bank shares has continued during the week, 
Partly, no doubt, it is due to the belief that the collapse of 
speculation and the check to trade will diminish profits. Largely, 
too, it is owing to the belief that the increase in the reserves 
which is now to be made will lessen the dividends. That belief, in 
our opinion, is mistaken, for if the reserves are increased the 
supply of loanable capital will be reduced, and rates will rise so 
as to compensate the banks. London and County closed on 
Thursday at 90}, a fall of 14 compared with Thursday of last 
week, ndon and Westminster closed at 69}, a fall of 1; and 
Union of London closed at 40}, also a fall of 1. There was also 
a sharp fall in brewery shares. The closing quotation on Thurs- 
day in Allsopp were 26 to 29—the reader will note how wide the 

uotation is—which was a fall ofas much as 7. Guinness’s stock 

osed at 300 to 302, also a fallof7. But by far the heaviest fall 
has been in Argentine securities. The 1886 loan closed on 
Thursday at 73}, a fall of 2} compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day; the Four and a Half per Cent. loan closed at 52, a fall of 4; 
and the National Cedula “ A” series closed at 26}, a fall of 2. 
The Buenos Ayres Six per Cent. loan of 1882 closed at 55 to 60, @ 
fall of as much as 114; and the wide quotations show that even 
with the fall dealers are unwilling to buy. The decline in 
Argentine Railway stocks also continues. Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario Ordinary closed on Thursday at 120 to 123, a fall of 2; 
and Buenos Ayres Great Southern closed at 148 to 150, a fall of 
5. Brazilian Four and a Half per Cents closed at 80, a fall of 14 ; 
and the Four per Cents closed at 73}, a fall of 2. Chilian Four 
and a Halfs closed at 88, a fall of 1. Sir C. Tupper’s attack on 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company has naturally caused a sharp 
fall. The Guaranteed stock closed on Thursday at 693, a fall of 
4 compared with the preceding Thursday; and the First Pre- 
ference stock closed at 56}, a fall of 3. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


HE Overture to A and Cleopatra, which opened the 
first .concert of the Philharmonic Society's seventy-ninth 
season, last Thursday week, is a characteristic specimen of 
Rubinstein’s work. The themes are excellent for melody and 
contrast, and the orchestration is throughout masterly. Yet the 
general impression—in spite of a careful performance—was not 
favourable, for the composer cannot conceal his incapacity of 
welding his subjects into a homogeneous whole. In his smaller 
works this is not felt, and the charm of his melodic inspiration is 
such that in them the defect is not so much perceived. But in 
more ambitious composition his diffuseness and lack of compres- 
sion have been from the first fatal, and the Overture in this respect 
is as wanting as his earlier works. The other performances of the 
evening, which consisted for the most part of tamiliar pieces, were 
not very satisfactory. In Beethoven's Fifth Symphony the fine 
tone of the orchestra was more praiseworthy than its execution. 
The remembrance of the recent admirable concerts given by Sir 
Charles Hallé’s Manchester band almost forced unfavourable 
comparisons, and when—as in the playing of the three opening 
quavers of the first movement as crotchets—a new reading was 
ventured upon, it was not one which can be commended. The 
solo pianist, Herr Stavenhagen, was not heard at his best, either 
in Beethoven's Second Concerto or Chopin's Polonaise in A flat. 
He has latterly developed a habit of excessive use of sforsando, 
which is peculiarly irritating, especially when it is used quite 
ess of the composer’s intentions, and the same di 

of his text was noticeable in his introduction of the pianoforte 
into orchestral ¢u¢tis at the end of each movement, when the solo 
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instrument should be silent. The best performances of the even- 
ing were those of Dr. Mackenzie’s beautiful incidental music to 
Ravenswood, in which the influence of the composer’s conducti 
was clearly felt, and Mme. Nordica’s singing of Gounod’s “ Plus 
d dans son obscurité” (from La Reine de Saba) and the 

‘olacca from Mr. A. Goring Thomas’s Esmeralda, in both of 
which her beautiful voice and excellent vocalization were heard 
to t advantage. 

he Crystal Palace Concert last Saturday presented several 
features of interest, chief among which was the first performance 
in England of a Concerto by Herr Richard Burmeister, the solo 
part in which was played by the com "s wife. Herr Bur- 
meister, who for the last five years has filled a post at the 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, is practically unknown in 
this country as & composer; but the Concerto played last Satur- 
day has achieved considerable success in Germany and America. 
So far as a single hearing of such an intricate work would allow 
an opinion to be formed, it is the kind of music which looks best 
upon paper; it contains much that is interesting, and its con- 
struction is peculiarly elaborate, but the general effect is diffuse, 
and the orchestration is thick and incoherent. The Lento and 
the final “Alla Marcia” pleased most; but it is only fair to say 
that the performance—as far as the orchestra was concerned— 
was by no means up to the mark, the strings in particular being 
quite unworthy of the reputation of Mr. Manns’s band. The solo 
part was admirably played by Madame Burmeister-Petersen, who 
1s evidently an artist of real merit. Another novelty in the same 
concert was Berlioz’s Ballad for Female Chorus and Orchestra, 
“La Mort d’Ophélie”—the second of the three choral works 
published as “ Tristia.” The Ballad is pathetic, but not very 
striking in character, and its effect was much spoilt by being sung 
to a ludicrous English version. Much finer was the performance 
of the same composer’s Funeral March for the last scene of 
Hamlet—the third of the “ Tristia”—which immediately followed 
the Ballad. In this Berlioz is at his best, and the playing of the 
band did much to remove the disagreeable impression created b 
the Concerto. The concert ended with a performance of Act iil. 
of Tannhéiuser, in which the principal parts were taken by Miss 
Thudichum—whose immense improvement of late was once more 
very striking—Messrs. Barrington Foote and Lloyd. The 
soloists were excellent, but the chorus was repeatedly woefully 
out of tune. 

The announcement of the performance of a “ Revised Edition” 
of Brahms’s Trio in B major, Op. &, at the Popular Concert last 
Monday hardly conveyed an adequate idea of the importance of 
the treatment which the composer has bestowed upon the work, 
nor was full justice done to it by the programme-book, which 
merely stated that it had been revised, and was now performed 
with the advantages of the composer's retouches, A comparison 
of the two versions shows that at least half of the Trio has been 
entirely re-written, and nearly every page has been more or less 
altered. The chief amount of new work is to be found in the 
first and last movements, both of which are much compressed 
and rewritten. The Scherzo has been least altered, and the 
Adagio, though re-touched throughout, and with an important 

isode omitted, remains in form much as it was previously. 

he work as it stands is undoubtedly immensely improved ; but 
the earlier version will always be interesting as a specimen of the 
pronounced individuality the composer displayed at so early a 
riod of his career. Monday's performance would have gone 
far to win a success for a less important composition. It was 
— by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Dr. Joachim, and Signor 
tti with an amount of spirit and breadth of interpretation 
which spoke volumes for the painstaking preparation which must 
have been bestowed upon it. The same qualities were notice- 
able in Miss Zimmermann’s admirable performance of three of 
Henselt’s Studies, and of the Pianoforte part of Bach’s Concerto 
for two Violins, in which latter work she accompanied Dr. 
Joachim and Seiior Arbos, the Spanish violinist, who was heard on 
this occasion for the first time at these concerts. Although his 
ful and delicate style formed a strong contrast to that of 

. Joachim, the performance was extremely good, and the last 
movement had to be repeated. Miss Zimmermann was also 
encored after her solos, when she played Henselt’s Study La 
Gondola, The vocalist was Fraulein Fillunger, whose singing of 
songs by Brahms and Schubert was not the least agreeable feature 
of one of the best concerts of the present series. 

At the Bach Choir’s thirty-sixth public concert, which took place 
at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday evening, several novelties were 
brought forward. The choir, though mainly devoting its energies 
to the performance of works by the composer whose name it bears, 
is nothing if not eclectic, and in producing a Mass by a young 
— composer it has shown a spirit of enterprise which might 
well be imitated by more important societies. Mr. Arthur Somer- 
vell, from whose pen the work performed last Tuesday proceeds, has 
been for the last few years becoming generally known as a writer 
of graceful songs aud pianoforte pieces, which are considerably 
above the average. Good as his work has been hitherto, the 
excellence of the Mass brought forward by the Bach Choir must 
have surprised his greatest admirers. The music is throughout 
charming, and the melody and grace of the writing are such that 
its success was signal. Amongst most young composers nowadays 
there isa marked tendency towards obscurity and incoherence, 
but Mr. Somervell seems to know exactly where his strength lies, 
and not to attempt more than hecan perform. He is always clear, 
melodious, and fiuent ; his orchestration accompanies the voices 


without being unduly intrusive, and his vocal writingis grateful to 
= singers the is most 
welcome, and it is especi satisfactory to see the possessor of 
such a gift of daclody an Bs: Somervell undoubtedly has allowing 
it to flow uninterruptedly, and not letting it be lost in that elabo- 
ration of details which so often ends in obscurity. The Mass is 
admirably suited for performance in church; mdeed, it would 
probably prove more effective there than when sung in a concert- 
room. It was extremely well sung by both chorus and soloists, 
the latter of whom were Miss Lehmann, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Messrs. Houghton and Watkin Mills. The choral singing through- 
out the concert showed a marked improvement upon that at the 
last concert given by the Society, and it was evident that an 
attempt had been made to remedy the defects which were 
then noticeable. The attack, however, still leaves something to be 
desired, and more attention might advantageously be paid to 
marks of expression. Besides the Mass the programme included 
two recently discovered Offertories by Schubert, which were on 
this occasion performed for the first time. The first, “ Intende 
voci orationis,” is set for a Tenor Solo and Chorus; the second, a 
“Tantum Ergo,” for Quartet and Chorus. Of the two the latter 
is by far the most effective, and is well worthy of the com 8 
name. The only number in the programme by which Bach was 
represented was the Concerto for Two Claviers and Orchestra in 
C major, the solo parts in which were played by Fraulein 
Eibenschiitz and Mr. Leonard Borwick. The performance was 
not a good one, the last movement in particular being scrambled 
through in a very unsatisfactory way. Much better was 
Beethoven’s “Choral Fantasia,” which ended the concert, ia 
which Mr. Borwick’s playing of the solo part was excellent. 

On Wednesday evening the Royal Choral Society performed 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul at the Albert Hall. Apart from the acous- 
tic disadvantages of the building, which rendered the effect of 
much of the instrumentation almost ni, the performance was very 
successful. The chorus, though not as familiar with the work as 
with some others in the Society’s repertory, sang on the whole 
correctly and with spirit; a slight unsteadiness in the difficult 
chorus “This is Jehovah’s Temple” was excusable, and was 
amply atoned for by the delicacy with which “ How lovely are the 
Messengers” was given, and the spirited rendering of “ O Great 
is the Depth.” The soloists were all excellent, but Mr. Ben Davies’s 
singing of the tenor music deserves ial recognition. It was 
with difficulty that an attempt to encore “Be thou faithful 
unto death” was resisted, but though this was evidently his most 
seed performance, his admirable declamation of the speech of 

tephen was, if possible, more nearly perfect in artistic feeling. 
The other solos were sung by Messrs. Watkin Mills, R. Miles, 
and Magrath, Mme. Belle Cole and Mme. Nordica, the latter of 
whom was called upon to repeat the unimportant Arioso “I will 
sing of Thy great mercies.” Mr. Barnby conducted with his 
usual ability. 


THE WEATHER. 


I ie our notice of last week we spoke of brilliant sunshine, an 
unprecedented amount of that rare blessing having been regis- 
tered in the Channel Islands during the last week of February. 
To-day that very region is plunged in winter again, and the rain 
has at last come, at least to Western Europe. On the Thursday 
and Friday of last week the region of lowest barometrical pres- 
sure lay over Norway, and heavy North-west gales were reported 
from the Skager Rack on the former day. These disturbances 
were accompanied by a fair amount of rain in the North of 
Scotland. On the Friday the rain region extended further 
southward, and falls, more or less in amount, were reported 
from Ireland and the North of England. On Saturday night 
the change came to London. The barometer all over the South 
of England had been falling somewhat during the preceding 
evening, and Sunday morning’s chart showed a shallow depres- 
sion covering all the South and East of England, while rain 
was reported from almost all English stations, In London 
the amount collected was nearly half an inch. This was the 
break-up of our fine weather. The rain set in at the same time 
all over the North and West of France. On Monday morning the 
barometer had risen briskly over the North-west of England ; but 
there were signs of disturbance over the Bay of Biscay. By the 
afternoon it was evident that a serious cyclonic system was 
coming up the English Channel, and this arrived before night and 
travelled with great rapidity, producing very severe easterly gales 
and heavy snow all throughout the southern districts of England. 
In Western France, as far as we can judge from the reports 
which have come in, the gales have been from the westward, and 
rain has fallen instead of snow. The storm on Monday night was 
locally very severe, and was accompanied by blinding snow-drifts. 
Tt was chiefly felt on the South-east coasts and in the West 
of England ; but newspaper reports speak of “ hurricanes” and 
“blizzards” elsewhere, even as far north as Herefordshire. The 
facts really appear to be that some trains are snowed up, that 
serious wrecks have occurred, that the mail-boats between Dover 
and Calais on Monday night were much delayed, and had very bad 
passages ; and, lastly, that telegraphic communication all over the 
South of England has been greatly disarranged. It does not ze 
appear whether it has been the snow or the wind which 
broken the wires or upset the posts. 
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EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

A COLLECTION of drawings by the hands of skilful artists 

has a very special and peculiar charm; in some respects 
even beyond that of much more laborious and pretentious works. 
The fact is that in a drawing or first sketch for a picture we 
have the fresh vigour of the artist's thought recorded with an 
amount of life and spirit which is often liable to evaporate in the 
production of the finished work. In just the same way the 
sculptor’s first sketch in clay has frequently a far greater charm 
than his slowly and carefully carved figure or group in marble. 
In both cases, in the drawing and in the clay model, the artist is 
less hampered by the technical difficulties of his subsequent more 
laborious processes, and therefore is more able to catch and set 
5 _ original conception in all the vigour and freshness of 
its birt 

All lovers of art ought to feel, and no doubt will feel, that a 
great debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Sidney Colvin, the Keeper 
of the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, for the great judgment and good taste he has shown in 
the —- during the past seven years of so many beautiful 
and historically important drawings as additions to the already 
noble collection possessed by the British Museum—a collection 
which may be said to equal, if not surpass, in quality and in 
width of representative character that contained in any other 
museum of Europe. Moreover, though the drawings in the 
British Museum are easily accessible to all students of this 
branch of art, yet on account of the care which is necessarily 
taken to preserve them from injury of all kinds in well-fitting 
cases and portfolios, they are not so well known, even to lovers 
of art, as they deserve to be, and it is therefore a most valuable 
piece of work which Mr. Colvin has now completed in the 
exhibition to the public of a large and well-sel set of draw- 
ings of all dates and schools, ranging from the fifteenth century 
down to modern times. The work of selection and arrangement 
must have been a very laborious one, but the result is admirable, 
and a visit to the newly opened gallery must give a great deal 
of pleasure and no little instruction to all who have any love for 
art in its best forms, and any interest in the glimpses into the 
minds and methods of work of the chief painters of the past, 
which can only be given by the examination of their preliminary 
sketches and rapid though careful studies from the living model. 

Mr. Colvin’s Catalogue (not yet quite ready for publica- 
tion) places first in order four very interesting pen sketches b 
some fifteenth-century artist of the Veneto-Florentine schoo 
which appear to be designs for the mural paintings on the walls 
of the Great Council Chamber in the Doge’s Palace. They 
are rich compositions of scenes of war, council, and the li 
ey ae in outline with the pen. Whena great fire in 1574 
gutted this part of the Venetian Ducal Palace, the frescoes on the 
walls were not wholly destroyed, and few visitors to the famous 
Council Chamber are probably aware that considerable remains 
of these fifteenth-century frescoes still exist behind the great 
canvases with oil-paintings by Tintoretto and other less famous 
artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which now line 
the whole interior of the hall. . When these colossal oil-paintings 
are taken down to be relined, as may possibly be done before 
long, it will be interesting to see if any of the older frescoes do 
resemble in subject and design these drawings in Mr. Colvin’s 
collection, A study for a figure of the dead Christ, drawn with 
the pen by Andrea Mantegna (No. 4 in the Catalogue), is of great 
interest as a good specimen of Mantegna’s work, and also trom 
its relation to the highly fore-shortened painting of the same 
subject in the Brera Gallery of Milan, which is usually attributed 
to the same master. More probably, however, the Brera picture 
is the work of a pupil, painted from a drawing by Mantegna, 
but without his miniature-like delicacy of touch, possibly from 
some such drawing as that now exhibited. 

One of the most striking drawings in the collection is a large 
portrait-head of a bearded man in Italian costume (No, 5), executed 
in black chalk with wonderful skill and power, probably, as Mr. 
Colvin suggests, by some follower of Antonello da Messina, and 

ing not far from the year 1500. ‘Lhis noble head was con- 
tained in an album of drawi which formerly belonged to 
the art-loving Earl’of Arundel. Many of the other drawings in 
the album were by Albert Diirer, and it is quite possible that 
this chalk head was given or sold to Diirer during his visit to 
Venice in 1 §05-1 507 ; the artists of that time being always eager 
to acquire by or purchase examples of the work o 
masters who belonged to different schools than their own. This 
drawing has for long been in the possession of the British Museum ; 
it was, in fact, of the original collection of Sir Hans Sloane, 
which formed the nucleus of our great national museum. In the 
main, however, the present exhibition consists of drawings which 
have been acquired by the Museum during Mr. Colvin’s tenure of 
the keepership of his department, and have been selected by him. 

Among Mr. Colvin’s purchases one of the most important is a 
set of twelve designs in pen and sepia wash, which are part of a 
series of illustrations to a Chronicle of the World (Nos. 10 to 15). 
These drawings, which pare various deities, heroes, and 
celebrities of both P and Jewish Mythology and History, are 
remarkable for their elaborate architectural 
rich and delicate details, such as suggest the hand of some 
Florentine goldsmith of the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
In his Catalogue Mr. Colvin gives various strong reasons for 
attributing these designs to the famous Maso iguerra, the 


backgrounds, full of | Bruges named Mo 


skilful niello-worker, who is said practically to have invented 

the art of printing from engravings on metal plates. Mr. 

Colvin also points out a close similarity between the drawings 

in question and the earliest of Florentine —o v- 

ings, which are usually attributed to a somew shadowy 
rson named Baccio ini, about whom absolutely nothing is 
own. 

If Mr. Colvin’s th be correct, the result will be to strike 
out the name of B. Baldini as the author of these very beautiful 
early engravings of prophets and sybils, substituting for it the 
name of Finiguerra—a very important alteration, and one which 
it is difficult to accept without further evidence. We should, 
however, remark that Mr. Colvin only puts his theory forth as a 

ible or probable one, not by any means as a thing proven. 

iewed in this light the theory is a most valuable and suggestive 

one, indicating new lines of investigation which will possibly 
lead some day to a satisfactory conclusion. 

One of the most beautiful and highly finished of all the draw- 
ings is a life-sized head of a girl by Domenico Ghirlandaio, drawn 
with the “ silver-point,” No. 18 in the Catalogue. It is a study 
from the life for one of the central standing figures in the large 
fresco of the Birth of St. John the Baptist in the choir of 8. Maria 
Novella in Florence. It was ially in such life-studies of 
heads that Ghirlandaio capeenedl ofl the Florentine painters of 
his generation, and it is the presence of these very beautifully 
painted and lifelike portrait-heads that ae so living and vivid a 
charm to his pictures—as, for example, in that marvellously 
beautiful painting of the Madonna and Child which is now bei 
exhibited at Burlington House, one of the very finest of his - 

ictures which now exist, and, in _— of what some critics 
ove written about it, a most remarkable panel for its excel- 
lent and “unrestored” state of preservation. Apart from the 
excellence of his own works, Domenico Ghirlandaio is of excep- 
tional interest among the artists of his time as having been 
Michelangelo's first teacher before he learnt to be a sculptor in the 
art school of Lorenzo the Magnificent. It was on the S. Maria 
Novella frescoes that Ghirlandaio was working during the 
eighteen months that Miche lo spent as his pupil, and it is 
specially interesting to look at the poe be awing in Mr. Colvin’s 
collection, and think that it and similar drawings, with their 
solid, careful modelling, first helped to train the most colossal 

nius that Florence ever produced. The sculpturesque element 
is very strong in Ghirlandaio’s work ; his heads — seem to 
be conceived in the round, and the subtle modelling of the flesh is 
such as would be keenly appreciated by a lad whose chief genius 
led more than a painter. The process 
adopted by Ghirlandaio in this drawing use of a metal- or 
“silver-point ” on paper primed with gesso (very like a modern 
pocket-book)—is one which, in the hands of a master, can produce 
work of the most unrivalled beauty for delicacy of touch and 
exquisite refinement of modelling. Some artists, such as 
Leonardo da Vinci and one or two of his pupils, seem to have 
found the “ silver-point” the most congenial of all technical 
methods, and have left us work of extraordinary beauty and 
strength, using the metal-point on a blue or green-grey ground, 
and then touching in the lights with white. It is much to be 
regretted that this charming method of drawing is so rarely prac- 
tised now, a method which was not only ly used by the chief 
artists of the Renaissance, but was also employed during classical 
times, as we learn from Pliny’s treatise on Silver and its 
perties (Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 98), where the fact is mentioned t 
silver (though itself white) will make a black line on properly 
prepared paper or ent. 

Among Mr. Colvin’s recent acquisitions are some very im- 

rtant drawings by Michelangelo, such as No. 32, a study from 
ife of a man climbing a steep river bank—one of the figures 
in the celebrated cartoon of an engagement in 1363, near Pisa, 
between the Florentine and those of the Pisans, led 


of part of the bathing ; Broup 


magnificent sketch in 
of Isaiah on the vault of the 


| 
| 
by the famous English condottiere leader, Sir John Hawkwood. 
| One of the many incidents in this great design was a group of 
soldiers surprised be attack while bathing in the Arno, an 
| episode selected by ape a for the sake of the opportunity 
| it gave him to represent naked forms. Almost no record now 
exists of this magnificent_cartoon, except a very dull engraving 
by Mare Antonio Raimondi. This 
of exceptional value. It is most 
| distinctly a life-study, and cannot therefore be one of the many 
| copies which were made from Michelangelo's cartoon by contem- ‘ 
| artists before the original was torn in pieces and destroyed 
o the enemies of the great Florentine. The nation owes this 
| valuable drawing to the liberality of Mr. Henry Vaughan, who 
| has also given to the Museum several others of Michelangelo’s 
and sepia w: grand figure 
Sistine Chapel (No. 33). A third is a sheet of paper (Nos. 36 an ; 
36") with, on one side, a life-study of a nude rere. and, on the ; 
other side, a number ctisetion "oh sketches of a nude infant in 
various positions and attit which appear to be studies for the 
standing figure of the Infant Christ at his mother’s knee—a group 
in veer which Michelangelo executed about the same time as 
the Battle Cartoon, 1503 to 1504, for some cloth merchants of 
uscrou. This fact about the sketches is noted 
twice over on the drawing itself, in an almost contemporary 
hand, by the ill-spelt phrase chosst (cose) di Bruges, written per- 
haps by an owner of the drawing, named Alessandro Manecti, 
whose signature is written in the middle of the sheet. The group 
B 
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itself still exists in the Church at Bruges, where it was placed as 
a votive offering by the merchants. Another drawing by Michel- 
angelo (No. 34) is of remarkable beauty and delicacy of touch, 
minutely worked in black chalk. This is a Madonna with the In- 
fant Christ and the Baptist—a work of Michelangelo's middle period, 
when he was inclined to design his female figures with long 
slender forms and with swan-like necks. The date of the drawing 
from its style, to be about 1515 to 1520. 

After the drawings early Italian masters come some 
magnificent examples of the Flemish and German schools. Two 
of these are technically interesting as being, as it were, proto- 
modern methods of transparent water- 

. No. 


50, by Martin Schongauer, signed and dated 1469, 
dive irl fanning a fire with a bird's 
finished with flat washes of 


colour in a most skilful and effective way. We see the same 
method in No. 59, a small drawing by the yo Holbein of a 

man wearing a great blue cloak—possib ay es Colvin 
suggests, a design for a figure en geeye s e of the most 
masterly of all the drawings, wtp ny slight in execution, is 
a small study of a woman's head, drawn in silver-point by the 
elder Hans Holbein (No. 56), a real marvel of complete effect 
produced with the fewest possible touches. 

Albert Diirer’s drawings are always delightful ; and here Mr. 
Colvin exhibits several excellent specimens which illustrate the 
widely-different methods of which he was so perfect a master—the 
minute, almost microscopic, lines of his designs for vings on 

, and the broad masterly touch of his chalk heads from thelife 

(Nes. 53 and 55). Among French drawings we may specially 
notice four architectural elevations of various buildings, most 
carefully executed in Chinese ink on vellum by the Parisian archi- 
tect, Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, 1545 to 1585, Nos. 63 to 66 in 
Mr. Colvin’s Catalogue. These noble drawings are models for the 
architectural ieunitenth, firmly lined in, and then thrown into re- 
lief by the skilful use of a wash for the shadows. A 
a deal might be said, if space would allow, about the modern 
wings, especially those by British artists. As it is we can 
only note the remarkable qualities of light, brilliant colour, and 
minute truth of detail in the water-colour drawings by J. F. 
Lewis (1806-1876), who was while he lived, and still remains, 
quite unrivalled as a painter of Oriental scenes and architecture, 
with al] ite splendour of jewelled mosaics, polished marbles, and 
Persian tiles. The present loan exhibition at Burlington House 
is even richer than the British Museum in fine examples of 
Lewis's wonderful techniq 


opening this exhibition, which will do much to popularize and 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


HERE is e@ current idea, not founded on fact, that the two 
parts of Lesurques and Dubosc were in the great Frédérick’s 
ire. One part, which was essentially Frédérick’s—Macaire 
—Mr. Irving has played, and played with brilliant success. And 
it cannot be thought that even thet Past Master of Melodrama 
could have bettered Mr. Irving’s broad, and yet delicately subtle, 
treatment of the two opposite rs, the daring, sodden 
brute, and the patient, hard-pressed gentleman. It would be 
impossible to conceive finer acting than that given by Mr. Irving 
in The Lyons Mail. It is curious to note that the play has been 
revived lately in Paris, not for the sake of the d , but, as 
usual, in order to display the brilliant acting of M. Paulin 
Menier as Chopard the horsedealer. The Lyceum will remain 
closed ae one Holy Week, ing on March 28 with 
The Bellis, which wil] be played on Easter Monday. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s latest revival, Ben-my-Chree, dramatized 
by Mr. Hall Caine from his sombre story The Deemster, is, 
ine li sense, of a much higher order than The Lights o 
London. It is, in the first place, distinctly original, and contains 
several scenes of genuine dramatic power. The grandly conceived 

isode at the Tynwald Mound, the ancient judgment-seat of the 

of Man, in which the “am demands his prerogative of 
justice above the Governor the pr em and condemns bis 
guilty son to ual isolation, is one of those strong “ situations ” 
which would make the fortune of any melodrama, even if it lacked 
the merits of style which characterize this curious play. en- 
my-Chree only needs the much-desired comic element to be a 
favourite even with “the gods.” Its fault is being too oy 
gloomy in tone, and Mr. Wilson Barrett's met is not cal- 
culated to enliven it. He plays the of the doomed Dan 
Mybrea very powerfully, but his only too well-known man- 
nerisms have rooted hold upon him, and have spoiled much 
of his best work. Mr. Austin Melford is both ic and 
natural as the unhappy are Miss Winifred Emery’s Mona 
Mybrea is quite charming—full of grace and feeling. Miss Lillie 
Belmore, too, deserves T wap for her sprightly acting as Kitty. 

Mr. Fred. Terry, Miss Leclercq, and Miss Norreys were all 
unable to play several times this week, having fallen victims of 
‘tthe weather fiend. Even their absence did not diminish popular 
interest in Mr. H. A. Jones's play The Dancing Girl. Miss 
‘Norreys was replaced by Miss Aylward, and this young lady . 


acquitted herself remarkably well, as did also young Mr. Harwood, 
who had to be the substitute for Mr. Fred T at a short notice. 
On the other hand, Miss Neilson has recov from her illness, 
and now plays Drusilla Ives with increased power, but not 
Rioeteal with the deviltry the part imperatively demands to make 
it 

The last nights of Woodbarrow Farm at the Vaudeville are 
approaching, and a new play is announced for Wednesday evening. 
In this piece Mr. Thorne will take the part of a cle , and 
Miss Dorcthy Dorr, well known in New York, will make her 
first appearance in London. 

The next revival at the Globe Theatre will be Mr. Pigott’s 
Bookmaker, uced last season at the Gaiety with Mr. Nat 
Goodwin as the hero. 

To-night takes place the first performance of The Volcano at 
the Court Theatre. 

Is it not high time that something were done to prevent the 
draught on the stage and before the curtain in the majority of 
our theatres? Even in the latest-built theatres the first t 
rows of the orchestra-stalls are absolutely dangerous once the 
curtain is raised ; for, should the wind be high, a current of cold 
air streams down on the unfortunate occupants thereof, the results 
of which might easily prove fatal. Last Monday night—when 
the blizzard, like the evil spirit in Job, was going to and fro in 
the earth and walking up and down it—those unfortunates who 
sought refuge in the eae experienced sensations they are not 
likely to forget ina hurry. At one leading house it blew the 
footlights almost out, and most of the people immediately in front 
of the curtain had to go away. That this state of affairs can be 
prevented is proved “ the case of the Lyric, where there are 
absolutely no draughts at all. 

From Rome comes interesting news. Cassandrino, a well- 
known historical Italian comic character or mime, invented in 
1580, and, like Pantaloon or Pantaleone, an old man who imagines 
himself still young, and who has all the defects of age and youth, 
with none of their good qualities save sharpness of wit, has, after 
a lapse of nearly half a century, reappeared on the —. Cas- 
sandrino is a combination of Pantaleone, Harpagon, an ar- 
elle, and has been once acted by a woman, in 1710. Stendhal, in 
his Thédtre en Italie, calls Cassandrino “ Un Moliére en Petit.” 
His chief object in existence in the good old days, when Story’s 
delightful Roba di Roma still held good, was to turn the Cardinals, 
Monsignori, and even the Pope into ridicule. Indeed it used to be 
said that Cassandrino usually half his time on the stage and 
the rest in prison. Until the Pontificate of Leo XII., Cassandrino 
enjoyed great privileges. He could, for instance, play three times 
a day, and throughout Lent, when all other theatrical perform- 
ances were prohibited. Pius VIII. suppressed this famous mime, 
and it was then said, “Since Cassandrino no longer cracks his 
jokes, one would think the pest was in Rome.” However, this Lent 
Cassandrino has come to life again, after over forty years’ absence 
from his accustomed haunts, and is pronounced to be as funny 
and as bold as ever. He hates Crispi, it seems, and has a sneak- 
ing admiration for Leo XIII. The little theatre where he holds 
forth is crowded nightly. By the way, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
before leaving for America heard Giacosa, the most eminent living 
Italian dramatist, read his new play, written expressly for her, 
and expressed herself enchanted with it. La Duse, the “Sarah ” 
of Italy, will create the leading part in Italian after Kaster. 

People visiting Paris should not fail to go and see Jeanne d’ Are 
at the Odéon, a new tragedy on the well-worn theme, by Joseph 
Fabre, in which that remarkable and not sufficiently appreciated 
actress Mme. Second-Weber plays the heroine with great intel- 
ligence, dignity, and pathos. It is a well-written and effective 
play, far better than the one in which Sarah Bernhardt acted 
I > last season, The incidental music, too, by Benjamin Godard, 
is fine. 

Those who enjoy a strong melodrama will find La Sainte Russie, 

MM. Gugenheim and Lefaure, at the Théfitre Historique 
(Chateau d’Eu), to their taste. It is a violent piece, splendidly 
mounted, fairly acted, and brimful of patriotic speeches, the 
significance of which, when we take the sup secret alliance 
between France and Russia into consideration, is unmistakable. 
Pour une Louffée de Tabac, played for the first time recently at 
the Cercle Volney, a. Galipaux, is one of those remarkable 
jittle monologues which exhibits the uliarities of French 
dramatic talent in a singular manner. Pierrot at the café acci- 
dentally blows a whiff of tobacco into the face of a neighbour. 
A quarrel ensues, and the two men agree to fight a duel in order 
to settle the matter. Pierrot then goes home, and, not to frighten 
his wife by the sight of his pale face, blows out the candle, and 
bids her farewell in the dark. He next proceeds to the fatal 
rendezvous, when he takes a passionate and touching adieu of 
life and nature. The duel takes place, and Pierrot kills his 
adversary, over whose dead body he weeps and bemoans bitterly. 
Suddenly, however, the ey occurs to him that he might 
have been killed himself, and be stretched out on the grass in the 
place of his dead antagonist. He forthwith consoles himself, 
wipes his rapier, and goes home a merry man. The manner in 
which M. Galipaux, the author, acts all this cannot be described, 
It must be seen. This trifle would not bear translation, It 
would lose all its charm on the way from French to English. 


In conclusion we may say 
excellent work in two ways: first, by the many important ac- 
cessions with which he has enriched his — : 7 secondly, 
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A MARTYR TO DUTY. 


OUNCILLORS, at your 
Answer shall no longer 
To the oft-repeated question 
“ Who examined Zmo’s back ?” 


lanation, all too clearly, 
admit, devolves on me; 
Colleagues—judge me not severely, 
Be not hasty—I am he! 


I am he; but hear my story, 
Let me, ere my act be blamed, 

Tell it, if without vainglory, 
Yet, believe me, unashamed. 


That I saw the back of Zo, 
Councillors, it is most true; 
But the public, you shall see, owe 

Thanks for that to me and you. 


I had dined—a dinner frugal— 
When th’ Aquarium I sought, 

How the doubts of good MecD—g—Ill 
To dispel, my only thought. 


But—O shame on those detested 
Slanderers who have dared to cry 
That I actuall uested 
Leave tol? 0 my! O fie! 


Z request it! I would rather 
Perish than pronounce the word ; 

*Twas the lady's foster-father 
Offered, of his own accord. 


And ’twas with her foster-mother 
That I saw her, at the wings. 
(“In her dressing-room ” ’s another 
Of those false malicious things.) 


Said the matron: “ You have got to 
Clear this matter up perhaps.” 


And, ere I could «bw not to, 
She removed the lady’s wraps. 


O my colleagues! What a moment! 
It appeared an hour—a day! 

Now | turned me, and to go meant— 
Then again I thought I'd stay. 


Through my dazed imagination 
All my history flitted fast, 

Honoured name, high reputation, 
Rigid life, unblemished past. 


Shrinking Delicacy clamoured 
For retreat, beyond a doubt, 
But the voice of Duty hammered 

Her commands to “ see it out.” 


Stirred by these conflicting forces 
To my nature's deepest deep 
Forced upon a choice of courses— 

Well . . . L took a hasty peep. 


*T was but for a fleeting second, 
If, indeed, it was so long, 

Should it, then, a sin be reckoned ? 
Tell me, colleagues, was it wrong ? 


Surely not! It killed the scandal 
That has caused us so much pain, 
Leaving no one any handle 


To repeat the charge again. 


So I claim congratulation, 
Not reproof—lI feel I can. 
And, for further information, 
You must ask—the other man, 


REVIEWS, 
FOOD AND FEEDING.* 


E shall treat this very agreeable book as if it were new, 

which it is not, strictly speaking, by some dozen years and 
more, but which it is virtually by dint of rewriting and enlarging. 
Sir Henry Thompson observes, with absolute truth, but with a 
somewhat misleading modesty of Ba ng that “the art of 
cooking has been sedulously adva "in England during the 
interval. It has; but nothing has more contributed to the 
advancement than his own volume, The voice of private persons 
crying in the wilderness does little in such things; the strictly 
professional cook has neither the Awnitres nor the powers of 


* Food and Feeding. By Sir Henry Thom Sixth edition 
written and enlarged. London and New York * Warne. al 


writing to do much ; the authority of — equally distin- 
S in the art of healing and the art of gastronomy could not 

t be impressive. 

We always like to begin with differences, of which we have a 
few with Sir Henry; and then to to agreements, of which 
we have very many with him. Of the former and lesser class we 
may take, rather as examples than otherwise, an instance or two. 
We are rather doubtful whether curry should ever appear at 
dinner, using that word in the proper and sacred sense which 
Sir Henry attaches to it. Curry is wholesome ; it is delicious ; 
but, as Sir Henry himself admits in reference to food, it is a little 
tyrannous. Eat it, and you can taste nothing else in the way of 
eating, and we should say nothing at all in the way of drinking, 
as far as wine At breakfast it is capital, at luncheon 
admirable, but at dinner its personality is too obtrusive and im- 
portunate. Again, we are not certain about Sir Henry's pre- 
ference of the system of relevé or joint before entrées, or of his 
unhesitating elevation of the rét—generally, and in his estimation, 
we ‘hick. cleent always, a bird—to the central position. The 
stomach is a round thing, and two dia s, which should not 

ive our printers much trouble, will illustrate what we mean. 
verybody has seen an acrobat conducting a sphere up and down 
an inclined plane, as thus :— 


pele, 
go 
Sa 
Here, you lead the patient ually up the steep of solidity and 
then my it. But the other plan is 
diagrammatically to be represented thus :— 


Here, it will be observed, you take to complicated ups and downs, 
which are trying. Perhaps this is fantastic; but it arrides us 
and expresses our faith. 

Lastly, excellent as is Sir Henry on the subject of wine, we 
think some of his counsels counsels of perfection, and others 
counsels of imperfection. He would have everybody “ lay down 
a little piece of wine, beginning early in life, from time to time.” 
Undoubtedly it is the best way; but it is not for all. It postu- 
lates two things which are certainly not universally present, a 
certain command of money and a considerable permanency and 
convenience of residence. When a man starts housekeeping, say, 
at any time between five-and-twenty and thirty, he is not, save 
in exceptional cases, very well provided with the first; the 
cases in which he has a certain establishment and a large 
cellar are fewer still. Indeed, it is the rarest thing im the 
world for a modern London house of moderate size, and much 
rarer than it used to be for a country one, to contain such a 
cellar; while, in London at least, to construct it would be in 
some cases impossible, and in most not easy and very expensive. 
Now a single “piece” of really fine claret of smallest size, a 
half-hogshead of eleven or twelve dozen fit to bottle, will cost him 
from five-and-twenty to forty pounds; of port (@ quarter cask, 
thirteen or fourteen dozen), trom twenty to twenty-tive pounds, 
The former, save in exceptional cases, will not be ready to drink 
for ten or twelve years after the vintage, the latter till from 
twelve to fifteem at the earliest. In the meantime for an average 
period, say of twelve years, he must go on buying wine by the 
dozen for interim consumption. If, as with good luck he may, 
he finds four vintages of claret and five of port worth laying 
down during the time, he will have waited ten or twelve years, 
have spent (not counting interest) some three hundred pounds, 
and have filled up bin-room for from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty dozen of wine before he has drunk a glass, except by way 
of experiment. And then he will be lucky if one of his vintages 
of claret at least does not turn out a base deceiver. If he has 
the money, the time, the judgment, the space, the certainty of 
avoiding moving, he will, no doubt, be wise to do it, and will 
be rewarded; but it is a counsel of perfection, suited only to 
those of this earth who are both wise and fortunate. 

What we call the counsels of imperfection we approach more 
delicately. We have never been able, though aware of his own 
great authority, avd of other authorities _ agree with him, 
tully to agree with Sir Henry on the two points (which are in 
way one) of serving “the best red wine in the cellar” with the 
roast, and of cutting off the drinking thereof after dinner almost 
immediately. Let there be none but good red, or any other, wine 
served at any time. But we maintain that full justice is never 
done by the palate to a perfect claret or Burgundy while the 
appetite is still im the slightest degree insatiate, or when any 
strong flavour of meat is passing over it. Sir Henry, we fear, 
would frown on our indulging in the delights of a '51, a’54,a’58, 
or a '63 port at any time (we purposely pass over the heroic 
memories, as they are almost now, of 34 and '47), and would 
certainly admit that, if a man is so lostas to drunk these, he 
should uot drink them at dinner. But we should equally exclude 
the “best” red wines of France. Again we pass over '58 and 
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"64, the former of which years (blessed and singular in its produc- 
tions of many kinds) had the almost unique pe of being first- 
rate in claret, in Burgundy, and in port at once. But the finest 
clarets of ’74,’75, and ’78, the finest B dies of ’69, ’74, and 
’77, ought never to wash down mere eatables. No; they should 
be drunk avec recueillement, without, we need hardly say, tobacco, 
without anything but an olive or a delicately devilled biscuit, in 
that period after dinner, over the ual disa; of 
which, without wishing in any way to sin our mercies, we own 
that we weep and wail. 

Yet we would not sin the said mercies—of which Sir Henry 
Thompson's book is at once clear explication now, and was, as we 
have said, once something like a harbinger and precursor. His 
“ dinner scheme” (always reserving that point as to the order of 
relevé and entreés) is undoubtedly as sound a formula as was ever 
framed, and such a formula as before he wrote was known only to 
a few sublime philosophers who had hit on the thing by the light 
of nature, or to a somewhat larger number who had learnt abroad. 
The combination of good taste and valour which makes Sir 
Henry, a professed irer of French cookery, protest, as lesser 
persons have always protested, against the hideous French solecism 
of massacring the proper and native flavours of great comestibles 
like grouse, salmon, venison with all sorts of sauces and pre 
tory disguisements isadmirable. But let us not be proud ; did not 
our own forefathers eat anchovy sauce with salmon? No layman 
could ibly have thrust, as he has, down the unwilling, but 
thrice-blessed, throat of the British public the idea that properly 
“made” dishes, instead of being less, are infinitely more whole- 
some than squadrons and squares of flesh in china plates. We only 
would he had been more peremptory still in protesting against 
the degradation of joints by too early fatting and slaying. Of all 
the “chemistry of cookery,” he speaks at once with perfect 
scientific competence and with a total absence of that special 
scientific bétise whic pretends to explain everything, and will 
demonstrate to you that Australian and Italian wine is quite as 
good, as shown by analysis, as, let us say, 75 Mouton was five 
or 74 Rauzan three years ago. On vegetables (which we have 
the best and too often serve the worst of any nation in the 
world) he is simply venerable, and we are delighted to learn 
that, as, with his usual modesty, he says, he “ has the credit 
of having” introduced Stachys tuberifera to this country. We 
can corroborate him as to the extreme ease with which this still 
little known vegetable (it is like a tiny grocer’s salad-dressi 
bottle made of something much better than Jerusalem artichoke) 
can be cultivated. Planted, with no special knowledge or care, in 
April last yearin unmanured ground, under the shadow of trees, 
it gave the beginnings of a capital crop in September; and it is 
equally as a vegetable and as a salad. 

But, if we say that Sir Henry is best on vegetables, we are not 
to be unders as denying that he is also best on fish, as to 
which important article we can especially praise his catholicity. 
The limitations of the ordinary fishmonger’s slab are bad enough, 
those of the ordinary dinner-table worse. And yet there is hardl 
a fish that swims in the sea, and not many that swim in fi 
water, undeserving of being eaten. Let us observe, however, as 
a matter not merely of individual experience, that, when he picks 
out whiting, sme/t, and sole as combining delicacy of flavour and 
ease of digestion more than any others, we should subtitute dory, 
of which he speaks with just admiration elsewhere, for smelt, 
which disagrees most remarkably with some persons, admirable 
as it isin taste. Another great service which Sir Henry’s book 
has done since its first appearance is to call attention to the value 
of rice ; once hideous to British youth aschiefly presented in stod 

a but now more and more generally recognized as t 
~. of a large and valuable class of savoury meats, not only in 
curries but in risottos, in pollo con arroz, and the like. Nor is there 
any part of his book which deserves greater praise than the short 
but exhaustive passage on braising—a name once almost unknown 
to the British cook, and still commonly taken in vain by her. 
For we own that, less tolerant than Sir Henry, we should call the 
application of top as well as bottom heat, not merely the “ legiti- 
mate and original way” of braising, but the sole way worthy of 
encouragement. 

Although there are some capital receipts, both simple and 
elaborate, in the book, it never of course gave itself out as a 
cookery-book or book of receipts proper. “ Principle! principle, 
principle—that’s what we hears ’un say,” and it says it with 
admirable distinctness, authority, and truth. It ought to be 
studied carefuliy by every commencing man-of-a-house, and to 
be regularly presented, like the statutes of the University to a 
matriculant, to every young lady as she steps into her car'ge after 
her mar’ge. 


NOVELS.* 


ite is only when the critic has waded wearily thro nine 
volumes, teeming with the most appalling catastrophes that 


* Prisoners and Cuptives. By H. 8. Merriman. 3 vols. London: 


Rupert Alison. By Gertrude Forde. 3 vole, London: Hurt & 
Blacke*t. 

An American Widow. By Albert Kevill-Davies, 3 vols. London: 
Trischler & Co. 

Holly. By Nomad. 2 vols. London: Trischler & Co. 

Rihéa, By PascalGermain. London: Spencer Blackett. 


can happen to mankind, and has been surfeited with murders, 
thunderbolts, kidnappings, suicides, earthquakes, kisses, and de- 
scriptions of clothes, that he really appreciates the merit of 
such a novel as Prisoners and Captives. Mr. Merriman’s name 
does not appear to be new, but it is certainly welcome to us, 
as his qualities as a writer of fiction are of a high order. He 
is, perhaps, rather too much given to moralizing, especially in 
the second and third volumes, where his reflections have the air 
of being inserted in order to pad the book out to the length 
danented by the public, rather than for his own satisfaction, and 
as they are never put into the mouths of the characters, they can 
be skipped at the will of the reader. It is likewise only fair to 
say that, even in his moralizing, Mr. Merriman is often bright and 
amusing, and it is pleasant enough to meet one’s own thoughts so 
neatly and appropriately clad. Apart, however, from this one 
objection, there is nothing trite or commonplace about Mr. Merri- 
man’s romance, It is a tragedy as fully and completely as Hamlet 
was ; for when we reach the last page, there are as few of the 
characters left alive, yet there is not one word from beginning 
to end that could be counted hysterical. As Mr. Merriman truly 
says, no one in these days permits himself to show enthusiasm 
about anything. Great deeds are done as much now as at any 
time in the world’s history ; but the doers object to having a fuss 
made about them, quite unlike the knights of old, who, as Mr. 
Merriman remarks, must have always blown their own trumpets, 
as it was quite impossible for their neighbours to see what was 
going on through the narrow slits afforded by the visors. So the 
eroes of Prisoners and Captives never “make phrases.” They 
keep their own counsel, and do their duty without calling any 
one’s attention to the fact ; yet their risks are quite as tremendous 
as any of those recounted in our other nine emphatic volumes. 
Mr. Merriman knows the value of reticence, and he is not afraid 
to draw a picture which is the more striking from its fidelity to 
truth. His heroine, Helen Grace, bids farewell to her brother 
and her lover (who has thought it wrong to bind her to him when 
he is going to the Arctic Regions on an expedition full of 
danger), al she kisses her brother without a word, while she 
and her lover shake hands and say “Good-bye.” This is what 
people seldom do in novels. The expedition, which has been 
'y @ private enterprise to rescue some Siberian captives by 
way of the Arctic Ocean, comes to grief. It is never heard of 
again, and the reader is never told how these men died. The 
captives escape, and wander hundreds of miles to the place of 
rendezvous, and then they die also, one by one, while events more 
tragic still break the monotony of the frozen silence. Yet the 
whole story is quietly told. Mr. Merriman never raises his voice, 
but every word goes where it is meant. The story opens in the 
South Atlantic, where a man and his dog are discovered on & 
merchantman by a ship belonging to the Royal Navy, sole sur- 
vivors of a crew dead of yellow fever, and it ends among Siberian 
snows; but the scene is principally laid in London. Mr. Merri- 
man has drawn his heroines with much care, and they are both 
pleasant and attractive ladies, whose conversation can be in- 
teresting and clever without being laboured and affected. Helen 
Grace, the younger and less developed of the two, is only touched 
in, yet she stands clearly and definitely before us. Her friend, 
Miss Winter, is more elaborately walled out, and is of a t 
that many of us can recall with pleasure—a woman whose is 
mee the medium for concealing her thoughts, and who sa: 
east when she feels and does most. The scenes in which 
tries to approach the subject of Helen’s love for Claud Tyars, 
the leader of the “ Arctic” expedition, are full of delicacy and 
insight ; and so is the in which Claud Tyars tries to hint 
to Oswin Grace that his home ties, and his unspoken affection for 
his old playmate Miss Winter, should prevent his risking his life 
among the perils of the Arctic seas. Altogether, reflections ex- 
ted, Mr. Merriman has written a remarkable book; and it is a 
relief to find an author who can draw characters who act from 
principle, and behave like ladies and gentlemen. 
One arrives at the end of Miss Gertrude Forde’s novel in a 
state of absolute breathlessness. Never surely, even in the 
of Gaboriau or Montépin, did so many strange things befall one 
man. In vol. i, p- 64, Rupert Alison’s leg is broken at -foot- 
ball, by a school rival who hopes to gain some unfair advantage 
over him, How it all came about is not very clear. The boy 
is lamed for life, and though healthy-minded in other ways, 
becomes as sensitive on the subject as Lord Byron. On p. 243 
he is ensnared by a worldly young woman, Edna Montgomery, 
but his engagement with her is finally broken off, and she marries 
another man. Then Alison abroad, and rescues a little child 
from under the “hoofs of the horses” in the streets of Naples, 
and in so doing breaks his leg again, and becomes lamer than 
ever. So much for vol. i, In vol. ii. things go much faster. In 
p- 59 we find him lodging in the country near Naples with an 
old man and his beautiful granddaughter Marietta, with whom a 
young Count Cesare Casati is violently in love. Neither the fact 
that the Englishman’s esteem for Marietta is Platonic, nor the 
knowledge that he is his father’s friend, has any weight with 
young Casati, and he tries first to induce Alison to smoke a case 
of poisoned cigarettes, and this proving fruitless, puts poison 
into his wine. Alison insists on Casati leaving Italy, and goes 
himself to Rome, where he falls in with his false love, now 
Mrs. Kennedy, and her Pena husband. The pair do not get 
on well together; she flirts, he raves; till, on p. 139, Alison 
and the hotel ly are roused by a commotion, which 


_ turns out to be caused by Kennedy going mad, and first attempt- 
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ing to murder his wife, and then succeeding in shooting himself. 
The exhausted reader hopes that a little breathing a may be 
allowed him, but no! “From sport to sport they ae him,” 
and on p. 180 Alison gets the better of some brigands who 
fire at him in one of the country roads near Naples. Twenty 
Rees later he is plunged into the thick of the earthquake at 
aples, where he performs what our ancestors used to call 
“prodigies of valour.” He first “breaks up rubbish” and forces 
an entrance into a fallen house and rescues two little children 
who have been imprisoned in the ruins. Then he climbs up 
the front of another house, gets in at a window, forces open a 
door, and liberates a girl and her bedridden mother, whom he 
carries downstairs. Lastly, he encounters his foe Casati, groan- 
ing under a pile of timbers; but when, with the strength of Tom 
Hickathrift, Alison sets him free, it is too late,and Casati dies 
before his eyes. ‘The last volume is chiefly occupied with 
London and powers and the reader looks forward to a 
quiet life and marriage bells; but he is not to be allowed to 
escape so easily. Alison plunges into the Thames to rescue a 
gin! who has leapt from Westminster Bridge; he has a severe 
illness, partially recovers, marries Marietta, who has been giving 
singing lessons in London, and he dies on his wedding day. 
Even The Splendid Spur hardly contains so many wonders, and 
they require to be treated with a much more skilful hand than 
Miss Gertrude Forde’s in order to produce an effective result. A 
French novelist in using the same material would have made the 
incidents grow out of each other, each, in some sort, the conse- 
quence of the one before. In Rupert Alison, on the contrary, they 
are perfectly haphazard and lead to nothing, except to encourage 
ple with lame legs, by showing how very little such accidents 
impede the agility of the hero. Miss Forde has no idea of a 
carefully worked out plot, which is the only possible interest and 
excuse for a sensational novel. Nothing hangs together, and the 
reader feels that there is no reason why the adventures 
should ever stop. Rupert Alison himself is a mere bundle of virtues, 
and so is the good heroine, Aline Heathcote. Marietta is the 
ical beautiful and devoted Italian girl. The only person 
with the smallest approach to individuality and life is the heart- 
less Mrs. Kennedy. Miss Forde is apt to be inaccurate about 
trifles, dates, ages, names. She makes a grand cricket-match at 
school take place in October (vol. i. p. 104); writes of Torre del 
Greco—a sound impossible in Italian (vol. i. p. 284) ; frequent] 
becomes confused between “ Signora” and “ Signorina” ; | 
worst of all, describes Alison leaving a card on Marietta on 
which the “ two little magical letters M.P.” after his name “ effect 
a transformation” on the landlady. We shall next be having 
novelists putting “The Hon.” on their characters’ cards! There 
is no harm at all in the book ; indeed, its intentions are excellent ; 
but there is no indication in Rupert Alison of power to turn 
intentions into reality. 

An American Widow has faults enough and to spare, but there 
is a distinct thread of a running through the plot, which is 
to get rid of Miss Alice Munraven for the benefit of her uncle, 
Mr. John Harden, and of Mrs. Leonard. Alice Munraven is the 
adopted daughter and heiress of a rich American lawyer and his 
wife, and is eighteen when the reader makes her acquaintance and 
that of the young widow, Mrs. Leonard, on board a Cunarder. 
The Earl of Beachville and his nephew, Herbert Lonsdale, are also 
returning to London about the same time ; and Mrs. Leonard deter- 
mines, if possible, to marry young Lonsdale, partly from ambition 
and partly from love. He is quite willing to flirt with her, though 
it is apparent that Alice Munraven is his destiny. The Mun- 
ravens are armed with introductions to the English aristocracy 
generally, and Lord Beachville particularly; and this worthy 
man is instantly struck by Alice’s extraordinary resemblance to 
his cousin and first love, Mrs. Frank Harden, who had died in 
Italy seventeen years before. Mrs, Leonard, having no introduc- 
tions, was deposited, with the assistance of her friend, Mrs. John 
Harden, in the house of the Dowager Countess of Featham, a 
lady who was in the habit of secretly receiving rich Americans 
for a large payment, and presenting them to the Queen and 
society. Mr. Kevill-Davies loses no o eres. of putting 
lengthy tirades on American ambition aan cnglish cupidity into 
the mouths of his personages, and it is hard to say which nation 
fares worse at his hands. Indeed, he even goes so far as to say 
that there are several American ladies now reigning in London 
society who would be arrested and consigned to prison if ever 
they crossed the Atlantic, This seems almost actionable, as it is 
calculated to inspire us with distrust of all the estimable ladies 
now occupying a high position. After Mrs, Leonard has acci- 
dentally come across a detective in Mr. Munraven’s rooms, we 
are “ fixed,” as the French say, as to her real status, and do not 
require the wisdom of the serpent to conjecture that the guileless 

oung person, who likewise takes up her abode with Lady 
Feathams, is really aspy. Then the plot thickens; but it would 
be unfair to the author to disclose the Cénouement ; so we merely 
make a few general remarks as to the construction of the story. 
Of course no pains are taken to conceal that Alice Munraven’s 
name is really Harden, and that she was kidnapped and sent to 
America by her uncle, John Harden, seventeen years before. 
Throughout the book a great point is made of John Harden 
being “an old man”; in fact, he is generally referred to as “the” 
old man. Yet when his elder brother Frank, Alice’s father, died 
seventeen years before, he was only thirty-seven (vol. i. p. 197), 
and consequently his younger brother and heir-presumptive could 
not have been more than fifty-three when the story opens, instead 


of “nearly sixty” (p. 151), with a wife “scarcely one-third of 
his own age.” Besides, a man of sixty could hardly plead im- 
munity from punishment on the ground that he is “ very old” — 
which is the plea more than once put forward for and by him. 
Then ladies in England do not need the help of a man’s arm before 
walking about a garden or a deck—that old custom has 

away ; neither is it usual for women to address each other as “ 
every time they open their mouths. These are small things in them- 
selves ; but side by side with graver faults they become irritating. 
Mr. Kevill-Davies never makes it clear why Mrs. Leonard should 
try to befool John Harden. It would have been much simpler 
for a woman of her sort to accept one of the rich and noble 
hands so frequently stretched out to her, and make love to Her- 
bert Lonsdale after. The descriptions of the kisses she is always 
pressing on the young man and accepting from the old one are 
revolting, more especially when the latter, after entreating her 
to elope with him, discovers that he is her father. But taste is 
the last thing we should look for in Mr. Kevill-Davies. Imagine 
a decent English gentleman saying to a girl of eighteen who was 
about to marry his nephew, “ Kind friends may whisper in your 
ear that your lover was refused by that girl, crazy about that 
widow, desperately in love with that married woman, and in- 
fatuated with some premiére danseuse, but . . . you are the first 
woman he has ever loved enough and res sufficiently to 
ask in marriage” (vol. ii. p. 170). To which this innocent and 
high-minded young lady replies :—“ Herbert told me his life had 
at times been gay, and that a Dissenting minister would | pon 
pronounce him a very fast and wicked man, but he had never 
been half so bad as some people would try to make out.” If Mr. 
Kevill-Davies would leave out all his tirades upon marriage, 
dowries, English and Americans, and compress his plot, he might 
make his book into a shilling novel, readable for those who do not 
care about taste, style, and character-drawing. 

Holly is merely an excuse for lengthy descriptions of costumes. 
We have counted no less than twenty-one in the two thin 
volumes. It abounds in absurdities and fine language, but the 
writer is apt to bea little hazy about her pronouns. A seduc- 
tion plays a prominent part, and the villain tricks the heroine 
into marrying him by representing his brother as the culprit. 
Besides this, the chief incidents are two attempts at murder (the 
last one successful) by the forsaken girl's fiance, and the singular 
idea “ Nomad” seems to have of the English lunacy law. No 
doubt our legal machinery needs much reforming ; but we have 
not yet come to the point at which one man can shoot another 
in the breast, and, instead of being had up before the magistrate, 
can be taken, then and there, to the lunatic asylum, to be 
liberated, some time after, at the request of the injured man, and 
to be replaced in the asylum after he has succeeded in killing the 
pay | villain. Is it worth while for any one to write such nonsense 
as this? 

Foolish as Holly is, it by no means comes up to the folly of 
Rhéa, where a thunderbolt falls from Heaven in answer to the 
prayer of a young lady, struggling in the grasp of a man whom 
she has held to be her friend and a gentleman. The story is 
absurd and unpleasant, and it isimpossible to understand the subtle- 
ties of the ante The outline of the plot is simple. An American 
journalist, who prides himself on his social status, is wanderi 
about Fontainshloan with a mu ised brother of the quill, 
when he sees a pretty young woman decorating the altar. The 
low-class journalist speedily informs the high-class one that he 
has some compromising letters of the young lady’s in his posses- 
sion. The high-class journalist buys them for copy, makes the 
victim's acquaintance, instantly becomes on terms of the most 
elaborate repartee, is presented to her friends—the most un- 
French specimens of the French aristocracy—is received as a tame 
cat in the neighbouring houses, and in the end behaves—as above. 
The part played in Holly by clothes is here occupied by food— 
not a “~ of coffee can be taken without a loving dwelling on all 


its i ients, while the viands of an ordinary picnic occupy 
six pages. Even in the supreme moment after the thunderbolt 
has crashed into the lonely house, and the man is apologizing for 
his suspicions and explaining how the lady’s betrothed and pre- 
ceptor had given her letters to his rich wife, and she to the low- 
class journalist, it suddenly occurs to him that he had seen the _ 
ears before, and she asks, “ Were you the boy who asked me if 
iked heliotrope honey *” All the soliloquies are mixed with eat- 
ing, and first we have a page of bitter self-condemnation, and then 
the offer of a bowl of soup. At one of the many picnics one of the 
ir asks the other if he—she “has kissed the nymph whisky” 
p- 90). The French is on a par with the rest. e hero says 
is not “very comme il faut in to the conventionalities,” 
meaning “ au fait.” The heroine says Jant-tét, meaning 4 tantét; 
an old woman says, Qu’est ce que vous avez? for Qu’aves vous ? 
while the way in which religion is mixed up with everything is 
disgusting. 


THE STRIFE OF THE ROSES.* 


ORDINESS is certairly the most prominent characteristic 
of this book. That a dog in a doorway is called “ the 
vigilant, curly-tailed custodian of the precincts,” and a brewery 


* The Strife of the Roses and the Days of the Tudors in the West. By 
W. H. Hamilton Rogers, F.S.A., Author of “ Memorials of the West ” &c, 
Illustrated by Roscoe Gibbs. Exeter: James G. Com London.: 
W. W. Gibbings. 
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“the great shrine dedicated to the Bacchus of our modern 
Britons,” that the reader, generally addressed as “ friend of mine,” 
receives from time to time the command “ Stay thy foot and 
hearken,” or is made to ask the author for information, are light 
matters compared with the tedious reflections and divagations 
in which Mr, Rogers indulges. In each of his chapters, except 
the last, he writes about the life of some knight or lord, connected 
with one of the Western counties, who lived in the latter half of 
the fifteenth or the early part of the sixteenth century, giving his 
chapters more or less sensational titles, such as “Un orsed at 
Bosworth,” and “ Under the Hoof of the White Boar.” He per- 
petually wanders away from his immediate subject. His chapter 
on Sir Thomas Arundell, entitled “They did cast him,” from 
the words in which Machyn records how the jury found Sir 
Thomas guilty of felony, begins with a description of Tisbury in 
Wiltshire, where some of the Arundell family are buried. Here 
he speaks of a house near the church, which the sexton, or 
rather “ the civil custodian of the church,” informed him was 
anciently the priest’s house. As Tisbury belonged to the 
nunnery of Shaftesbury, he concludes that the parish-priest was 
bably a monk, while he also inclines to the belief that the 
uilding was a cell attached to Shaftesbury, in which case he 
imagines that it must have been the pee of a “solitary 
religious.” This is perhaps as delightful a muddle as could well 
be made under the circumstances. After a rather confused notice 
of the Arundells of Lanherne and Trerice, “ great twin stems of 
the noble stirpe ” of Arundell, and some account of Sir Thomas's 
father, with reflections on the eventful times in which he lived, 
we get at last to Sir Thomas himself. His marriage with a 
daughter of the second Duke of Norfolk affords an oppor- 
tunity for inserting some extracts from Collins's “ Peerage” 
relating to the trial of the Duke of Buckingham, at which Nortolk 
presided as Lord ro Steward. Then, as Sir Thomas's wife was 
a cousin of Anne Boleyn, who, by the way, by no means deserves 
the epithet “sweet,” appropriate to a less illustrious Anne, 
and of Katharine Howard, we have a digression on Anne's 
execution, a few words about the death of Jane Seymour, imply- 
ing that Mr. Rogers believes the well-known and utterly untrue 
scandal as to its cause, and then a passage about the execution of 
Katharine, though Sir Thomas had no part in any of these events. 
He bought Tisbury, and three are chiefly devoted to ex- 
tracts from Hutchins on the Abbey of Shaftesbury, and to an 
original poem on the “ Five Wounds” inthe chancel window 
of the abbey-church. After this we again return to Sir Thomas, 
to his purchase of Wardour Castle, and, lastly, to his trial and 
execution. The chapter ends with some notes on a few of his 
descendants, The other chapters are all put together much in 
the same fashion. Mr. Rogers evidently has a genuine love for 
antiquarian pursuits, for old buildings, and for beautiful scenery. 
His is written in a spirit of reverence for the best things of 
antiquity; it is the seme of no small amount of labour, and 
contains a good deal of information about heraldic bearings and 
genealogies. One or two of his assertions, we confess, startled 
us, the strangest, perhaps, being that Cardinal Wolsey was a 
monk. The volume is illustrated with numerous engravings of 
brasses, effigies on tombs, bench-ends, and other such objects of 
interest. Several pieces of original verse are scattered through- 
out it, and of these a te list is given after the table of 

<ontents. One on the Battle of Bosworth begins :— 

But one chance left—’mid these misfortunes vast, 
Looming like avalanche upon their prey, 
“ Treason !” he cried, “the White Rose die is cast,” 
And like an unchained eagle spurred away.—P. 136. 


This is a fair specimen of Mr. Rogers's poetry. 


ANGLO-ROMAN PAPERS.* 


VERY one who has visited Rome must be familiar with the 
Palazzo Torlonia, the imposing building ry by Bramante, 
which stands in a little piazza on the left of the Borgo Nuovo as 
= go towards the Vatican. For a few years it belonged to 
nry VII. and Henry VIII., and so came to be called the 

“ English Palace.” Mr. Brady has taken this name for the title 
of the first of the three papers in this volume, and discourses on 
some of the people who have lived in this magnificent dwelling, 
now fallen from its high estate and let out in flats. After tracing 
the eventful career of Cardinal Hadrian de Castello, who built 
the palace and gave it to Henry VII. for the use of the English 
ambessadors at the Roman Court, he devotes the larger part of 
the remainder of the paper to the two missions of Campeggio to 
England. The | to put up with some humiliations ; for 
in 1518 Henry VIII. would not allow him to enter the kingdom 
except under conditions which plainly showed that the King in- 
tended to use his mission simply as a means to further his own 
ends. On this first visit Campeggio succeeded in satisfying Henry, 
who gave him the English palace as a reward. His second visit 

less pleasantly. No notice is taken here of the 

words spoken by Suffolk when the two legates adjourned the 
sarsay | of the King’s cause, nor does Mr. Brady seem aware 
that the examination of Campeggio’s baggage at Dover was 


By W. Maziere Brady, Author of “ Clerical 
and Parochial of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross” &c. London and 
Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 


bably not a mere discourtesy, alike unworthy of the 
Lae maheonvel by the legate, who had simply acted in ae 
ance with his instructions, but that it was, no doubt, ordered 
in the hope of finding the Pope's decretal, which, as Henry 
knew—for he had heard it read—would have been of the 

test service to him, if he could only have laid hands upon 
it. Nothing of any importance is told about the two missions 
which is not generally known, and the treatment of the sub- 
ject is, on the whole, inadequate. Nevertheless we prefer what 

r. Brady has to say about Campeggio to his records of 
entertainments given by Prince Torlonia. His researches in the 
“family archives” of the present Prince have enabled him to 
arrive at such important facts as that on such and such a night 
Lord This and Lady That, and four “ distinguished Americans” 
of the respectable names of Stone, Post, Forbes, and Howe— 
happy Americans !—helped to drink 96 bottles of champagne by 
the light of 1,383 candles. We have no taste for archives of the 
Yellowplush kind. 

The second paper contains the story of the eldest natural son 
of Charles II. by a lady whom he met in Jersey in 1646. This 
young man, to whom his father had given the name of James 
de la Cloche du Bourg, apparently after a clergyman of some 
note in Jersey, ente the novitiate of the Jesuits, and was 
sent to England by Oliva, the General of the Order, in 1668, 
when Charles was thinking of being received into the Roman 
Catholic communion, The King privately owned him as his 
son, as indeed he had done three years before, styled him 
“Prince,” and wrote a curious letter to him on the possibility 
of his succeeding to the English throne. The story comes 
from letters in the Jesuit archives at Rome, printed by Boero 
in his book on the Conversion of Charles II. in 1863; it has 
been accepted by Christie in his Life of Shaftesbury, and by 
other historians. Mr. Brady takes credit to himself for publish- 
ing more about this young man than has hitherto appeared in 
English, and for showing that there is documentary evidence 
that he had a posthumous son. He has been misled by his 
Italian books. It was conclusively proved in an able article in 
the first number of the now defunct Home and Foreign Review 
in 1862, when Boero’s work was appearing in an Italian periodi- 
cal, that nothing is known of the Jesuit novice La Cloche after 
his visit to England in 1668, and that the married man whose 
career Mr. Brady traces was a mere impostor. The State Papers 
of the reign of Charles II. show that the King refused to own 
this sham “ prince,” who was imprisoned at Naples and sentenced 
to be whipped, but was released without the whipping. Mr. 
Brady, accepting the impostor’s story, gives the name of the mother 
of Charles’s acknowledged son as Mary Stuart, “ della familia delli 
Baroni di 8. Marzo,” which is preposterous. There is no satis- 
factory evidence that the man vhs claimed to be “ Prince James 
Stuart the younger” was the son of the earlier impostor. Mr. 
Brady’s “ Memoirs of Cardinal Erskine,” though unskilfully put 
together, will be read with more interest than his other two 
Erskine, who, by the way, should have found a place in 

Dictionary of National Biography, came over to England in 
1793 as the agent of Pius VI., ae being a man of much tact, 
managed to gain and keep a place among the representatives of 
foreign Powers at the Court of George III. During the eight 
years that he remained in London he was in constant com- 
munication with the Vicars Apostolic in England and Scotland 
and the Irish Roman Catholic bishops, and had frequent and 
friendly interviews with Pitt on matters connected with the 
interests of the Holy See, of the British Roman Catholics, and 
of the re from France. From 1801, when he left England, 
his life is chiefly told by extracts from his diary. He went from 
London to Paris, where he was civilly received by the First 
Consul, and took an active part in persuading the French bishops 
to resign their sees in order to make room for the new bishops 
who were to be appointed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Concordat. He was one of the three Cardinals residing in the 
Quirinal Palace when Pius VII. was carried off by the French. 
Before six months had he was himself forced to leave 
Rome, and was conducted by a French officer to Paris, where he 
died in the course of the following year. 


PRACTICAL ORNITHOLOGY.* 


Ww. are very glad to see that the general essays which Mr. 
Elliott Coues wrote some years as part of his Key to 
North American Birds have been republished in this country. It 
is a curious paradox, that while the study of birds is probably 
more popular than that of any other branch of Natural History, 
there should be such an amount of ignorance about them. Yet 
such is the case. The world is full of books about birds, both 
general and ial, scientific and popular, but unhappily the 
authors of the latter have been for the most content with 
pretty pictures and amusing stories, while scientific writers have 
treated the subject as a sacred theme, which no one o> 
professed ornithologist ought to venture to approach, and whi 
should even be written about in a language not “ understood of 


* Handbook of Field and General Crnithology : a Manual of the Structure 
and Classification of Birds, with Instructions for Collecting and Preserving 
Professor Elliott Coues, M.A., M.D., &c. London: Mac- 
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the people.” The essays before us, if carefully studied, will put 
matters in a new light. Mr. Coues, though ———t, trained 
in science, does not think it beneath him to instruct his more 
ignorant brethren; and any one who takes the trouble to read 
carefully the second essay—on General Ornithology—will find a 
terse and compendious treatise on the structure and classifi- 
cation of birds—subjects which hitherto had to be studied in 
voluminous works, often difficult to procure. In the section on 
Feathers, for instance (pp. 123-146), the substance of Nitsch’s 
Pterylography is given, with a sufficient number of effective 
illustrations; and further on (pp. 249-256) we come to Professor 
Huxley’s system of classification according to the arrangement of 
the bones of the palate, with bold diagrammatic woodcuts of the 
structures referred to. The osteology, the system of muscles, and 
the internal anatomy are also clearly described, and fully illus- 
trated. Nothing, in fact, seems to have been omitted ; and though 
close condensation has, of course, been imperatively necessary, 
the reader is scarcely made aware of it, for Mr. Coues is a man of 
letters as well as a man of science. One defect we do notice. 
There are but few references to the works on which the essay is 
of necessity based. We do not mean that Mr. Coues takes credit 
for researches that have been made by others; on the contrary, 
he always cites the names of the specialists whom he quotes ; but 
he might have given additional help to students at the cost of but 
little trouble to himself had he appended a brief bibliographical 
list of the works that an advineat student ought to consult. 


We have spoken of the second essay first, because it is, 
after all, more general in character than that which precedes 
it. This deals with Field Ornithology, and the methods of col- 
lecting, preparing, and preserving birds for study in a cabinet 
or museum. Here Mr. Coues is treading on new ground, and 
we cordially congratulate him on having produced an original 
and most excellent treatise —one which was sorely needed, 
and for which naturalists should be deeply grateful to him. 
Let any one who doubts this glance round any museum 
that he may have occasion to enter. The first thought of the 
authorities has invariably been the same—* Let us have a collec- 
tion of birds.” And what a collection they get together! Speci- 
mens from all parts of the globe, without notice of locality, sex, 
date of capture, or any other useful particulars; their skins dis- 
tended by the local stuffer—we beg pardon, naturalist—to the 
utmost capacity; and either standing in front of protuberant 
masses of canvas supposed to represent rocks and scenery, or 
cooped in square boxes with a glass in front, a sanded floor, and 
a few dried plants or imitations thereof, to give local colour, and 
indicate their native haunts. Mr. Coues, using the same rare 
power of compression that we have already commended in the 
second essay, gives us eighty-seven pages of practical advice on 
the theory and practice of capturing and preparing birds, their 
eggs, their nests, and their breast-bones, based on personal ex- 
perience, which has been constantly widening, as he tells us, since 
1857. ‘The nature of the work will be best understood by tran- 
scribing the headings of the sections. I. Implements for collect- 
ing, and their use. II. ~~ III. Various suggestions and 
directions for field-work. IV. Hygiene of collectorship. V. 
Registration and labelling. VI. Instruments, materials, and 
fixtures for preparing bird-skins. VII. How to make a bird-skin. 
VIII. Miscellaneous particulars. IX. Collection of nests and 

X. Care of a collection. These headings for them- 
selves, and show the comprehensive character of the treatise; 
but we must ially select for praise Section VII.—* How to 
make a bird-skin.” We have not unfrequently had occasion to 
perform this operation, and can therefore vouch for the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Coues’s directions. ‘They are perfectly simple, 
and if a beginner will only follow them = we can 

tee his success. As a corollary to this advice, Mr. Coues 

evotes some space to the — irds, about which he makes 

some excellent remarks which we hope directors of museums will 
lay to heart :— 

As a rule, the purposes of science are best subserved by not "ies 
ps orem for display—the only end attained—is not required. I woul 

ly advise you not to mount your rarer or otherwise ticularly 
bie specimens ; select for the purpose nice pretty birds, no special 
scientific value. The principal objections to mounted birds are, that they 
take up too much room, require special arrangements for keeping and 
transportation, and cannot be handled for study with impunity. Some 
— suppose that a mounted bird would give a better idea of its figure 
general aspect than a skin; but this is only true to a limited extent. 
Faultless mounting is an art really difficult, acquired by few. The average 
work done in this line shows something of caricature, ludicrous or repul- 
sive, as the case may be. . . . I like a good honest bird-skin, that 
does not pretend to be anything else ; it is far preferable to the taxidermal 
abortions of the show-cases. 


We must also give a word of praise to the directions for pre- 

ing eggs, for most of which Professor Newton is responsible. 
have been buried since 1860 in the Miscellaneous Collections 

of the Smithsonian Institution, but are now made accessible to the 
public, with the accompaniment of outline drawings of the instru- 
ments recommended. The directions for labelling and recording 
full particulars of sex, locality, &c., are also excellent, Finally, 
it should be recorded with commendation that there is a copious 


MR. STEVENSON’S BALLADS.* 


i this collection of song <n by legends of the South Sea 
and of the Scottish Highlands, Mr. Stevenson tempts the 
excursive critic to a dissertation on the Ballad and the varieties of 
the Bailad, which might be profound and even interesting, yet 
tend to no very exact judgment of the Ballads of Mr. Stevenson. 
On the question, “ What is a ballad ?” we confess an easy latitude, 
mindful of the practice of modern poets since the revival of 
ballad literature at the close of the last century. We know of no 
exhaustive definition of the ballad—none, at least, that is of final 
and inflexible determining, and of unimpeachable authority. 
Those who are sticklers for form and the literal observance of 
the primitive model, those who love to label poems and assi 
them to the narrow limits of orthodox classification, are gene 
respectful of the letter rather than sensitive to the spirit of lyrical 
poetry. Mr. Stevenson, therefore, must be prepared to be in- 
formed that his Ballads are not ballads at all. But weare not of 
those who hold so rigid a faith. If we accept The Three Graves and 
The Idiot Boy, the Lays of Macaulay and Rose Mary, there is no 
reason whatever why there should be any thought of hesitation 
with regard to Mr. Stevenson’s ballads of Tahiti and of the Mar- 
quesas. “The Song of Rahéro” and “ The Feast of Famine ” pos- 
sess the three essential components of ancient ballad minstrelsy. 
They suggest the singer and the audience; and the theme is set 
forth in narrative, the action of which is more or less continuous. 
The remaining poems, it must be admitted, do not accord alto- 
ther with those qualifications. “Heather Ale” is based on a 
elightful legend. Yet it is only necessary to read Mr. Stevenson’s 
ingenious note to the poem to regret that he had not dealt 
with the subject in prose. Let us hope that he will yet do 
so, in connexion, perhaps, with some wild story of more recent 
subterranean distilling than that of the mythical Lappish dwarfs, 
of whom he surmises so fantastic an occupation. “ Christmas at 
Sea,” though still further removed from the spirit that shaped 
the South Sea ballads, is one of the happiest examples of Mr. 
Stevenson's gift of picture-making, that stimulating art by 
which a few quickening touches create a world of suggestion. The 
baffled ship, toiling seaward all the morning betwixt North Head 
and South, ever in view of the snug village, with the “ wicked 
fool” aboard, among the frozen sails and rigging, mocked by the 
warmth and jollity within sight on shore, make up a picture of 
brilliant definition and substance—a cabinet picture, as it were, 
within a little room. The quickening touch in the second of 
the following stanzas seems to us to be particularly happy and 
penetrative :— 
The frost was on the village roofs, as white as ocean foam ; 
The good red fires were burning bright in every ‘longshore home ; 
The windows sparkled clear, and the chimueys volleyed out ; 
And I vow we sniffed the victuals as the vessel went about, 


O well I saw the pleasant room, the pleasant faces there, 
. My mother’s silver spectacles, my father’s silver hair ; 
And well I saw the firelight, like a flight of homely elves, 
Go dancing round the china-plates that stand upon the shelves. 


“The Song of Rahéro” is the first, and by far the more striking, 
of the poetic fruits of Mr. Stevenson’s sojourn in the Southern 
Ocean. The story of the slaying of Tamatia through the treachery 
of Rahéro, and of his mother’s vengeance, is somewhat akin, in 
spirit and interest, to episodes in ancient Scandinavian poetry. 
As told in Mr. Stevenson’s vigorous and impressive verse, it repro~ 
duces the traditional lore of Tahiti, the declares, without 
a conscious departure from the original form. We can easily 
believe, indeed, that there is no reason the the tales selected 
should not be true”; for it produces the effect of story, fresh- 
drawn from a remote and romantic land—a land rich in legend, 
as Mr. Stevenson observes in the opening canto :— 

Still the way of his going was round by the roaring coast, 
Where the ring of the reef is broke and the trades run riot most ; 
On his left, with smoke as of battle, the billows battered the land ; 
Unscalable turreted mountains rose on the inner hand 
And cape, and village, and river, and vale, and mountain above, 
Each had a name in the land for men to remember and love ; 
And never the name of a place, but lo! a song in its praise ; 
Ancient and unforgotten, songs of the da 
That the elders taught to the young, and at t, in the full of the 
moon, 
Garlanded boys and maidens sang together in tune. 
Tamatia, c by his mother with a gift of fish to the King, 
is treachero' on the ‘way tp of a ion of 
the fish, When the mutilated present is discov by the 
insulted King, a warrior tracks the returning youth and slays 
him. His mother swears to be avenged, seeking satisfaction from 
all the chiefs of the Tevas :— 
To king after king, as they sat at the palace door, she came, 
Claiming kinship. declaiming verses, naming her name. 
In the land of the Némunu-ira she finds her remedy. The 
offending tribe, the men of Vaiau, with Rahéro and his family, 
are | by their ancient enemies to a mighty feast, and while 
they are lying in drunken sleep the place is fired, as the mother 
of Tématia singe her trium .  Rahéro alone escapes. The 
description of his awaking, and of his struggle to the roof, by 
“a post of the house,” that “glowed in the grain like ulcers 
of eating fire,” is ingly But, per even 
is the striking episode of the slaying of the fisherman on the 


* Ballads. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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reef which is the sequel to the tragedy. Flying the fiery 
horrors of the night, Rahéro gains the sea-shore, and spies a man 
fishing, holding a torch, and a woman in a boat outside the 
lagoon watching. He conceives the strange i of killing 
the man, and taking the woman for wife to a distant land, “to 
dwell in a desert, and bear the babes of a kinless man.” He 
kills the man and takes his place :— 

A victor unknown of any, raising the torch in the air. 

But once he drank of his breath, and instantly set him to fish, 

Like a man intent upon supper at home and a savoury dish : 

For what should the woman have seen? A man with a terch—and then 
A moment's blur of the eyes—and a man with a torch again. 


This is excellent, indeed ; yet Mr. Stevenson proceeds to weaken 
the thrilling effect by making Rahéro reason concerning the 
probable impression of the manceuvre on the woman. There are 
equally picturesque in the of “ The 
‘east of Manners,” though there are in this ballad more frequent 
— that degrade the poetic spirit, verbal infelicities that savour 
anti-poet. But the whole of the last canto—the calling of the 
unbelieving drunken clan by the outcast Rua—is admirable in 
relation and conception. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


D* KARL DIEHL (1) publishes the second volume of his 
study of P. J. Proudhon, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1888. Pierre Joseph Proudhon was a typical Frenchman; 
and one could hardly have looked to find in Germany so sympa- 
thetic a biographer of him as Dr. Diehl, who does his best to 
defend the author of the Contradictions Economiques from the 
charge of contradictions much more striking in his own character 
and opinions. It was not, thinks our author, that Proudhon 
was constantly changing his opinions, and that his utterances of 
one year could almost always be confronted with opposing 
utterances of the year before or the year after, but that he 
was imbued, before all things ton, ty the spirit and the idea of 
progress, or say, progression. or this progression, when 
scrutinized Bn Ps proves not to be what we understand by 
, movement onwards to some goal, but merely a constant 
movement or change. Proudhon’s central notion is the negation 
of any unchangeable law or principle, “ kurz irgend einer 
ebsoluten Wahrheit ” :— 

Also auf keinem Gebiete Stillstand oder dauernde Einrichtungen. 
Bewegung verlangt Proudhon, wenn er etwas fiir niitzlich erachten soll. 
~ Die Bewegung existirt ; das ist mein Hauptaxiom.—Sagen, wie ich den 
Begriff der Bewegung erlange, hiesse sagen, wie ich denke, wie ich bin. 
Das ist eine Krage worauf ich das Kecht habe nicht zu antworten. Die 
Bewegung ist eine ursprungliche Thatsache, die zugleich Erfabrung und 
Vernunft enthtilen.” 

The plea in favour of a variable politician, that he is not incon- 
‘stant, only ive, is one with which we are familiar enough 
at home. But there is an interest in the above quotation from 
Proudhon, both as an example of the philosophical], or even meta- 
physical, form in which he would sometimes cast his statements 
of opinion, and because of the curious resemblance of his views, 
when expressed in this guise, to the doctrine of Schopenhauer. 
The likeness becomes all the more striking when we see the 
words of the French economist translated into the native lan- 

of the author of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. Else- 
where Dr. Diehl contrasts Proudhon’s professed Atheism with 
the evidence of a “deep religious feeling” in such works as his 
Défense de la célébration du Dimanche. “ Der Mensch Proudhon 
war religiiser als der Sozialphilosoph Proudhon.” A more 
eynical philosopher might have been led to reflect that the Célé- 
ration du Dimanche was, as we believe to have been the case, 
written while Proudhon was in receipt of the first instalments of 
the Prix Suard from the Académie de Besangon, a prize of 1,500 
francs a year expressly awarded for theological writing. By an 
ampulse of independence Proudhon forfeited the endowment the 
following year. 

Practical Socialists, if such there are, should find an interest 
in the portions of this volume which contain the history of 
Proudhon’s great scheme for founding a Lungue du Peuple,a scheme 
which involved a credit-system such as many other Socialists have 
sought to establish in lieu of a currency. 

To English historical students the most interesting, or, at any 
rate, the most important paper in the latest volume of Quidde's 
Leitschrift fur Geschichtswi haft (2) will be the compte rendu, 
which Dr. Liebermann gives at the end of it, of recent works upon 
English middle-age history (Neuere Geschichte Englands im 
Mittelalier). The first portion of the article, which contains 
«somewhat detailed notices of certain selected works (Bradshaw's 
Collected Papers, Four Oxford Essays, by Professor Freeman, 
Freeman and Hunt's Oxford, &c.), passes rather beyond the limit 
assigned by the title of the article, for it includes a review of Mr. 
‘Gairdner’s Henry VII. The second portion of the paper contains 
short notices of the works published during the last three years 

English medieval history and raphy. It affords, of 
course, little more than lists of titles, with just so much of a 
(1) BP. J. Proudhon : seine Lehre und sein Leben, Vou Vr. Kari Diehl. 

e Abth. Jena: G. Fischer. 


(2) Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft. Jabrg. 1290, 2. u. 3. 
Friburg: Mobr. 


notice of the contents as may be a guide to the student. But it 
is a monument of German industry; such a paper as, it is to be 
feared, our own historical reviews could not produce. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to find what a very large auvre the English 
labourers in the field of history can put in evidence as the result 
of three years’ work or so. There are nearly 350 notices of books 
and more important articles in this piece of bibliography, and of 
these about 280 are by English writers. The Continental wars of 
the Edwards and Henrys, more especially the history of Joan of Are, 
will account for most of the references to foreign works. Other 
articles contained in these two volumes worthy of special mention 
are A. Schmidt on the Labours of the Vienna Congress for the 
Constitution of the German Federation, and a very long and very 
interesting article by H. Haupt on the Waldenses and the In- 
quisition. We have a further addition to the never-ending series 
of monographs upon the Thirty Years’ War in Moritz Ritter’s 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Wallenstein’s, 1625-9. The 
paper is, the author tells us, designed chiefly as a sort of supple- 
ment to Gindeley’s Wallenstein wihrend seines ersten Generalats. 
It is, as we might anticipate, very largely concerned with the rela- 
tions between the Wallenstein party, which at this time was almost 
confined to Wallenstein himself (for the Emperor was scarcely 
more appreciative of his general's far-reaching schemes than were 
the Princes of the League themselves), and the party of the League 
of the Catholic Princes of Germany, at the head of which stood 
Maximilian of Bavaria. Wallenstein’s overthrow seemed immi- 
nent towards the end of 1626; but, after a meeting between him and 
the Emperor's Minister, Ulrich von Eggenburg, mutual confidence 
between the sovereign and his general was again restored. Herr 
Ritter devotes a good deal of space to the account of this con- 
ference at Briick, and especially to an identification of a certain 
correspondent of Maximilian’s to whom we are largely indebted 
for an account of the conference. He is discovered to be a 
certain Valeriano Magno, a Capuchin monk of a noble Milanese 
family, “ one of those political Capuchins—such as Alexander of 
Ales and Pater Hiacynth--whom Maximilian loved to employ.” 

The other articles in this volume are “On the Preaching of the 
Crusade of 1224” in Germany, by II. Hoogeweg, and “The 
Nuntio Francisco Coppini at the Court of Henry VI,” by A. 
Gottlob. The former article is specially concerned with the 
—— of the “Scholasticus,” Oliver of Cologne, among the 

risians, which is followed with considerable minuteness from 
place to place. Coppini came to England, as is well known, to 
engage the rival parties of York and Lancaster to lay aside their 
differences and join in a crusade against the Turks which Pius IT. 
was endeavouring to set on foot. In 1460 he received the title 
of Legate. But, as appears from a letter of Pius, little or no 
deference was paid to his authority, and he left the country 
indignatus. His mission had been to the Court: he now espoused 
the cause of the Yorkists. The temporary settlement on the basis 
of the retention of the crown by Henry during lifetime, and his 
succession by Richard of York, is ascribed by Pius II. to the 
mediation of his Legate. 

We have to notice also the fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth numbers 
of the second part of the Encyklopidie der Naturwissenschaften (3). 
These form the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth numbers of the 
Dictionary of Chemistry, including from “ Oele” to a portion of 
the article “ Phenanthren.” 

Hlerr Anton Bettelheim (4), who writes a short biography of 
Ludwig Anzengruber, appears to place his hero on a level with 
Bismarck and Darwin, as one of the original geniuses of this “ge. 
It is to be feared that many English readers will hear for the 
first time the name of the author of the Dorfromane and Dorf- 
gdnge ; who, though he is not a Bismarck or a Darwin, deserves a 
biographer, and, we may add, a less high-flown one, than Herr 
Bettelheim. 

Reisebilder to be acceptable must have a distinct individuality 
and a special charm of style, and of that there are not many 
traces in Herr Adolf Stern's Wanderbuch: Bilder und Skizzen ( 5). 
It is not here a question of one of those accounts of adventure— 
in Africa or elsewhere—which are generally the better the more 
free they are from any attempt at what is called “style.” The 
author of this Wanderbuch does not take us into any unfamiliar 
scenes, hut to the Oberammergau l’lay, among the Mastern Alps, 
to Venice, and Rome. In the last chapter there is some pleasant 
writing on a theme which is well wora enough, Rome in the 
epring (“ Rémische Friiblingsbilde”), But, on the whole, the book 
must be relegated to the aie of “ glorified guide-books.” 

A guide-book which is not glorified, but which thoroughly 
fulfils its purpose, is Wilhelm Freund's Delphi und Olympia (6), 
the third part of the author's Wanderungen auf klassischen 
Boden. It is meant for students and scholars in the higher 
classes of schools and Universities. 

There is nothing in the world so touchingly simple and child- 
like as the Teuton of the Fatherland in certain moments ; and it 
is generally in these moods that the desire to write poetry 
seizes upon him. He accordingly produces lines such as these 


( 3) Eneyhlopiidie der Naturwissenschafien. Zweite Abth. 58. u. 59. Lief. 
BL Trewendt. 


(4) Ludwig Anzengruber. Von Anton Bettelheim. Dresden: Ebler- 
mann, 1891. 

(s) Wanderbuch: Bilder und Skizzen, Von Adolf Stern. Oldenburg 
and Leipzig : Schulze, 

(6) Wanderurgen auf klassixchen Boden: Delphi und Olympia, Von 
Wilhelm Freund. Wolfrath. 
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which Herr Gottfried Rahl (7) dedicates to “ Emma : erstes 
Treffen ” :— 
Ich sah sie—zum Herzen die Liebe mir schoss 
Und warf auf die Sinne sich schnell— 
Nun kiimmert mich nicht mehr das baumende Ross, 
Noch zerrender Riiden Gebell, &c. 


There are, no doubt, better verses than these in the volume. 
“ Auf ein Portriit” is a table piece of versification ; but, 
like its fellows, it does not rise above the commonplace. 

The first volume of a new History of German Literature (8}, 
whereof there are who can say how many already in existence, 
which lies before us, has this note of singularity, that it is by a 

rofessor of German in America and is ——— in Boston, It 
is well done and contains a good deal of information compressed 
into a small compass, after the manner of books “ designed for 
advanced students in Universities, colleges, academies, and 
German-American schools.” 


TWO CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


it is not detracting from the world-wide and long-established 
reputation of Teutfel's History of Roman Literature to declare 
that no ordinary human being could sit down and read it. In 
se er as in style, it is but a book of reference, and a superlative 
of reference it is. But the prodigious care and toil spent 
upon the original edition did not prevent it from soon passing 
out of date. During the twenty years of its German existence it has 
been four times enlarged and revised—twice by Teuffel him- 
self, and, after his death in 1878, twice by Dr. Ludwig Schwabe, 
the fifth and (at present) the last edition having appeared in 
1890. These successive modifications have greatly altered the 
iginal structure, especially as Dr. Schwabe very properly decided 
to incorporate his own work in the text. Ina book of reference 
every article should be complete in itself; matter which is tucked 
away in small-type notes or in appendices and addenda is very 
often overlooked, and the nuisance becomes intolerable if you 
nd some time in mastering the text, only to find it qualified or 
contradicted by a later editor. As compared with the 1870 book, 
the present one is more a recast than a reissue ; and, as the previous 
English translation had been made from the original edition, we 
have to thank Mr. Warr very cordially for the first volume of this 
translation from the German text of 1890. The task was not a 
light one, and it gave many chances for blundering. But we 
may testify without any reserve to the ae and intelligent 
care bestowed upon it. The language is often stiff and sometimes 
awkward; but it never becomes obscure. And many English 
scholars who have gained a working knowledge of German 
may prefer using Mr. Warr’s translation to consulting the 
original. We have noticed a few misprints, none of them serious. 
There is one typographical defect which was perhaps unavoid- 
able, Such a vast mass of information had to be crammed into a 
comparatively small space that it would have been difficult and 
expensive to consult the ease of the reader's eyes. But it would 
have been a great saving of time and temper if the long lists of 
editions, critical and explanatory works, and translations had 
been printed so that the eye could run down them in « moment, 
and pick out the one required, Printed without breaks, and with 
no arrangement, except a chronological one, these merciless 
hs are as forbidding as they are useful. The type itself 
is beautifully clear; the paper is white; and the ink is black—all 
very important matters in a work which is little but a huge 
collection of verified minutiw. It may sound like blasphemy, but 
we care for Teutlel least when he descends to literary criticism, as, 
for instance, when we read that “ Horace is a sensitive nature in 
which intellect predominates,” and that “ it would be idle to ex- 
ae in him great flights of imagination, idealism of thought and 
eeling, inspiration, or even anything inspiring,” but that we may 
find “rare lucidity, calmness and sagacity of mind, a searchir 
knowledge of his own self and of other persons and situations. 
Tt is sound enough, all this, or most of this; but it does not take 
us very far, Nor in the case of Catullus does it require a Teuttel 
to inform us that “ his early death prevented him from attaining 
to consummate excellence, maturity, and unblemished beauty ; he 
remained a youth, passionate both in love and hatred, hot-headed 
and reckless, unreserved in his attachments and intensely sensi- 
tive, ideal and yet coarse, tender and yet venomous, boldly spurn- 
ing the ban of manners and modesty, a loyal lovable child of 
nature.” What we go to our Teuffel for, and what we are certain 
to find there, is a handy syllabus of all the ascertained or disputed 
points in the personal and literary career of (say) Catullus. If we 
want to know all that may be pleaded for or against the identitica- 
tion of Lesbia with Clodia, we shall find a clear summary of both 
sides of the question (which may satisfy the incurious candidate for 


(7) Gedichte. Vou Gotifried Rahl, Leipzig: A, Miller. 1891, 
Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Carlo Wenckebach. Boston: Heath 


* Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature. Revised aod enlarged by 
Ludwig Schwabe. Authorized Translation from the fifth German edition, 
By George C. W. Warr, M.A., ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. Vol. lL. The 
Republican Period. London; Bell & Sons. 

T. Macci Plauti Rudens. Edited, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
by Edward A. Sonnenschein, M.A., Professor of Greek aud Latin in the 
College, Birmingham, Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


honours, who only wishes to seem to know), and we shall also be 
told what treatises we must read before we may consider our- 
selves abreast of what is already known or has been argued and 
conjectured. Some there may be who consider themselves to be 
scholars, yet know Teuffel only by hearsay, and for the benefit 
of such persons it may be well to mention that he takes in this 
work the Cohen possible view of literature, does not exclude the 
books-which-are-not-books, but includes every technical and 
scientific treatise—anything, in fact, written in the Latin lan- 
; the Twelve Tables, for instance, and the Acta Diurna. 
ye may best exemplify the quality and character of Teuffel’s 
compilation and if we quote one section of his note on 
the Acta. 

The eleven fragments of acta populi first published br Pighius (1615) 
in his Annales, 2.378, and commonly called fragmenta Dodwelliana, from 
their principal defender Dopwe t (prelect. Camden. Oxon. 1692, p. 665), 
are a forgery of the 15th century. Against their genuineness see especially 
P. WessE.iNG, Probabilia (Franeker, 1731), p. 354, and J. A. Ernestr 
in his edition of Suetonius ( Lps. 1748). il. Heinze, de spuriis actorum 
diurnorum fragmentis, i. Greifsw. 1860. Cf. C. Zev, Ferienschrr. N. F. 
i. 109. But Lieberkiihn (especially in his Vindicie librorum injuria sus- 
pectorum, Lps. 1544, p. Epistola.... ad LeClercium) attempts to 
defend their genuineness ; see n. 1, ad fin. 

Not an attractive ph to the casual reader, but it gives 
the serious student all the help he wants. When he has obtained 
and read all the treatises here mentioned, he will be able to give 
an intelligent reason for his faith or unfaith in the Dodwellian 
fragments. Anything which had since been argued or dis- 
covered, or in the way to being discovered, would be sure to 
present itself to any scholar indefatigable enough to have gone 
through the preliminary course here prescribed. It need scarcely 
be said of a writer who aims at telling all that is to be told that 
he has justified his claim to be considered an impartial critic; 
not because he was afraid of drawing and expressing his own 
opinion, even on a hotly controverted question, but because his 
method compels him to set out all that can be urged from every 

int of view. That is a merit in a work of this class scarcely 
inferior to what Mr. Warr calls its perfect definiteness and ob- 
jectivity of view—the reverse, as he justly adds, of the vague 
rhetoric which pervades most books concerned with the history 
of literature. ft would be a perfect cure for the young person 
who had developed a tendency to “chatter about Shelley” to 
prescribe him a stiff course of Teuffel—to give him, for instance, 
the article on Virgil, and make him look up every reference. 
It would make a man of him, and perhaps a scholar. 

Remarkable rather for the witty and merry execution of many 
scenes than for the plot of the whole (so Teuifel tells), the Rudens 
of Plautus has long remained among his less known plays. At 
last it has found an English editor in Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein, 
who has already won distinction by his work in the Ceptivé and 
Mostellaria. The fault of his textual criticism isa timidity which 
seems to arise not so much from lack of insight as from lack of 
confidence. More than once or twice we catch him in an almost- 
persuaded frame of mind ; evidently he approves the emendation 
offered, but he shrinks from introducing it into the text. He dis- 
claims the offensive epithet of Conservative (he writes from Bir- 
mingham), but he has adopted the rather paralysing creed that 
“the first harvest of certain emendations was made long ago,” 
and he infers that “it is as great a triumph of criticism to demon- 
strate on sufficient evidence that some suspected reading of the 
MSS. is sound as to restore a corrupt passage by emendation,” 
The feats may be equal in difficulty of accomplishment; but the 
former is negative, while the latter increases the sum of classical 
knowledge. How are we to improve the very bad state of many 
classical texts if the young scholars are to start on Mr. Sonnen- 
schein’s principles? We prefer the slashing surgery of Mr. 
Rutherford to the masterly inaction of Mr. Sonnenschein, But 
it would be ungrateful to leave the impression that Mr. Sonnen- 
schein had not done a great deu) for the text of the Rudens. His 
critical apparatus has co diligently done, and it has been made 
indispensable to every progressive scholar by including many 
emendations (now published for the first time) suggested by 
Professor Seyffert of Berlin and Professor Brix of Liegnitz. 
Those who read the Rudens simply for amusement (some few such 
may still exist) will be particularly grateful to Mr. Sonnen- 
schein for restoring the old Scene Headings which give the 


| mames and descriptions of the actors in each scene. He 


tells us that in the Ambrosian MS, of Plautus, as in the Bembine 
one of Terence, the names had been written in aframentum, and 
the descriptions in mixiwn. But in the “ washings” to which 
the Ambrosian MS. was ya im the seventh or eighth ceatury 
the mniwn had entirely disappeared. The appearance of the 
text is greatly improved, and reading is made much easier, now 
that these headlines have been introduced. Further assistance 
is given by what seems to be a complete and accurate list of the 
entrances and exits. The list is printed as part of Mr, 
Sonnenschein’s introduction ; but we recommend the reader who 
wishes to get a practical understanding of the plot to jot down 
each of these very brief stage directions at its proper place im the 
text. Mr. Sonnenschein is not a gushing or fussy editor, for 
ever telling you what to laugh at or what to admire, But his 
notes show that they have been written in a spirit of complete 
sympathy with his author and in full appreciation of what is 

ing on the stage. We like very much his suggestion at 
lines 527-8 :— : 

Neptune, es balineator frixidus : 
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It would be possible, he admits, to scan abs te ab, but he prefers 
to suppose that the word adgeo or abii is spoken with chattering 
teeth. And it certainly is remarkable that in one short 
(528-538) there should be six lines in which the question of 
Aiatus arises, and that they are all spoken by persons shivering 
with cold. Very useful is Mr. Sonnenschein’s discussion in a 
short excursus of some of the “ exclamatory particles” which do 
so much of the hard work in Latin comedy. He gives a careful 
classification of the different meanings in which each has been used 
in the Rudens, but the true key lies in a lively understanding of the 

lot. Those who cannot reach it must refer to Mr. Sonnenschein’s 
fists. Subscribers to the Classical Review are well aware that he 
has made a special study of the moods and tenses in certain 
forms of the conditional sentence, and it is only natural that his 
notes on the Rudens should be used to illustrate and enforce the 
theories which he has put forward elsewhere, as on lines 
1020-2 :— 

Si veniat démi vi procul 
nunc dominus quo 
Té hunc habere fur sum 


This form of speech, he says, containing a subjunctive in the 
if-clause, and an indicative, or expression of command or wish, in 
the principal clause, does not involve anacoluthon, and is equally 
in Latin, Greek, or English. The subjunctive of an if-clause 
in such a sentence is quite different from the indicative (si veniet 
or si venit) and from the subjunctive in an if-clause followed by 
the same mood in the principal clause; and the point (which 
may be elaborated to superfineness) is carefully discussed, with 
a multitude of well-selected instances, while they do not seem 
to include any cases which admit of a different explanation. 
One great merit of Mr. Sonnenschein’s edition is the practical one 
that he has not given notes except when they are required. The 
young scholar will not be demoralized by finding all his nuts 
cracked for him. On the other hand, we have not come upon a 
difficulty which the editor can be accused of shirking. He is at 
t pains to distinguish between Plautine usages of a word 
m those which are anterior or subsequent ; to point out such 
old forms as hee (he-ce) the nom. plur. fem. and Aisce the nom. 
lur. masc., both from hie hee hoc; to note any peculiarities of 
ation as in gravatam, at line 260, an adjective, not a 
participle, formed directly from the stem, like barbatus, candid- 
atus, literatus, and togatus; and to discuss the still doubtful 
etymology of many words, such as dierectus, which occurs at 
line 1170 in a quadrisyllabic form (diérecta)—a scansion which, 
as he says, is evident in several other passages quite admissible in 
others where it is, however, open to donbt ; andis only not to be enter- 
tained at 7rin. 457, where the werd is clearly trisyllabic accord- 
ing to the MSS. The quadrisy!labic scasion thus established 
does not well accord with Yrofessor Nettleship’s otherwise 
natural contention that this form of the word is merely 
a misspelling of directus; and Mr. Sonnenschein leans to 
Professor Nettleship’s alternative suggestion that we have 
here “some bastard issue of diappiyryms, a word very 
common in Greek comedy.” We have not space to ex- 
amine the commentary and critical appendix in any detail. 
But we ne So excused for regretting that they have been 
separated. e custom has become a common one, and it 
has some conveniences. But the division is altogether illogical, 
and is not oe scholarly. How can you “interpret ” a passage, 
and put aside the question what is the proper, or probable, read- 
ing? Let us turn to the “ critical” note on lines 190-1 :— 


Nam mi héc haud labérist labérem hune potiri 
Si ego érgu paréntes aut deds me impidui. 


Mr. Sonnenschein remarks that to read sit labori and inpiarim 
with Fleck seems superfluous; the indicative in conditional 
sentences does not necessarily imply fact ; and he quotes Cicero, 
Pro Milone, 91 :—“Excitate eum si potestis ab inferis.” We 
have said enough of “ the first English edition of the Rudens” to 
show that it is one not soon or easily to be superseded, being a 
solid, and in some points an extremely interesting, contribution to 
Plautine scholarship. 


SYSTEMATIZED SOCIOLOGY.* 


i= not merely systematized, but diagrammatically-syste- 
matized. This is how it came about. Mr. Arthur Young, 
at some time or other, undertook “a pioneering enterprise at 
Citeaux,” and it was defeated. He refers to this fact in his intro- 
duction as if it was as notorious as M. Lesseps’s enterprise at 
Panama or Lord Wolseley’s enterprise in the direction of 
Khartoum. We are sufficiently unknown not to know what his 
enterprise was, but anyhow it was defeated, and so were “ several 
{esbosquent) American enterprises of similar nature.” He knew, 

ever, that his t was all right, and “after a time” felt 
“ strongly impelled ” to put his thoughts about it “ into some syste- 
matic, clear, fixed, and especially succinct form.” Then “the 
impulse came,” but it failed to inform him “as to the precise 
nature of such form, although a vaguely-shaped mental some- 
thing of the geometrical kind may have floated in with the first 


D 


stirrings ofthe impulse.” He describes the earliest manifestation 
of the impulse as follows :— 


Or [this word is clearly not used in its ordinary English signification 
but appears, on the whole, though not printed in italics, to be French. He 
goes on in English], when one day, on pondering over the question I had 
put to myself, as to which of our Word-Ideas the most fundamental, J 
struck upon those of Spirit and Matter, and at the same time put them 
down graphically as anti-thetical, or as the opposite poles of a vertical line 
or Axis. Matter as the Basic or Negative Pole, Spirit as the Superior, 
Active or Positive. But wrote more-over the word Mathematics hori 
zontally or a-cross the vertical, to signify that if inter-action of the oppo- 
~ poles, the inter-action must take placs along lines of mathematical 

ure, 


Even the pleasure that persons of literary taste must take in 
= of Toby, the style of the hornbook with that of the 
lary © , M.P., cannot blind any one to the circumstance 
that the manifest result is this :— ' 
Spirit 
Mathe 4 matics 

From what apparently trifling beginnings do the mightiest 
achievements spring ! This little, simple ion led to a 
being diagrammatically-systematized. It is systematized in three 
plates ; and the plates, says Mr. Young, are really the text of the 
treatise. He,has printed some 150 pages of presumably explana- 
tory letterpress ; but, as it consists partly of quotations which 
have no more to do with sociology than they have with cat’s- 
cradle, and partly of disjointed phrases, such as “ Secondary Bi- 
Polar Axes or Main-Springs of Man as Racn” and “ Major 
Diagonal Mode of Man’s Will-Means,” we are disposed to agree 
with him. Plate No. I. has one diagram, and that is the 
“ Fundamental” one “ of the Systematization.” It is, however, 
less exciting than some of the others, and such of our readers as 
want to see it must look for it in the book. Plate II. (which is 
“developed from Plate I.”) has five diagrams, and the parts of 
Plate I. from which they are severally developed are “ Will- 
means-of-man-as-race,” “Sense-means-of-time,” “ Affection- 
means-of-the-eternal,” “ Instinct-means-of-place,” and “ Intellect- 
means-of-space.” Plate III. is the finest and largest of the plates, 
because it contains five diagrams developed from each of the five 
diagrams of Plate II., and consequently consists of no fewer than 
twenty-five diagrams, printed upon a noble map, unfolding like 
the map of England at the beginning of Bradshaw. 

After some consideration, we have determined to indicate the 
contents and general appearance of two of the twenty-five. Here 
they are:— 

D. III. DEVELOPED FROM THE 
Quickening of Smell (pl. 11.) 


E. III, Deve.orep 
Caress of Love (Pl. I.) 


(MIND CON. MARRIAGE UGALITY 


The other twenty-three are not dissimilar to these. By way of 
example we append the “ Reading” of Diagram D III. (developed 
from Quickening-of-Smell), inserting references to the diagram in 
square brackets :— 

Man’s Sririt-Organism [vertical spokes] of Heart and Head [outer ring: 
bottom and top}, and Co-ordinate Mind-T'emperament [horizontal spokes} 
of Good-Temper [outer ring : left alte), and Good-Sense [outer ring: right 
side}, are the Primary and Secondary Bi-Polar Axes of his Touch-Sensivity’s 
Quickening-of-Smell (B. II.) ; and Centre-Conjointly on a Will-Ends of 
Purity [in the middle: bat why ?], of the Major and Minor Diagonal- 
Modes of Health [spoke slanting upwards from the left], and Temperance 

corresponding spoke on the other side] ; as Concomitant of his Ingenuity’s- 
[this seems to relate to another Diagram]. 


Then comes more of the same sort of thing about “ Sound-ness- 
of-Heart” and “ Clear-ness-of-Head,” and after that some quota- 
tions, and then a paragraph headed “ 2. Purity,” consisting of an 
extract from a “letter to the Earl of Derby” about “ Better 
Homes for the Masses.” In this way an immense number of 
human and abstract qualities and functions are classified and 
indicated. And in this way, there is some reason to apprehend, 
Mr. Arthur Young hopes to confer no small benefit upon his 
fellow-members of the human race. For the object of his work 
appears to be, among other things, 


to lead to the bringing out the most correct conception of every idea- 
embocied word se oe ay To the digging into, and opening up to view 
the deepest etymologies and analogies. To the detecting of the most 
subtle under-ground workings, from their earliest mole-work indications to 
the definite outbreak. And finally, so as to fix irrevocably aud cate- 
gorically much of troublous disputation, in no other way apparently ever to 
be brought to rest. 


So mote it be. 


Sociology iag atically-Systematized. Arthur 
London: Houlston & Sons, : 
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MAGIC AT HOME. 

‘AGIC at Home is the somewhat misleading title adopted by 

Professor Hoffmann—probably to make the book cognate 
with his former works on “ conjuring ”—for his translation of M. 
A. Good’s La Science Amusante. P of all “ magic,” 
whether ancient or modern, is to im upon belief or senses ; 
whereas that of this little work, whieh is a written and 
cleverly illustrated, is to expound the operations of very definite 
and clearly explained natural laws. A book of this kind, when 
it combines regard for instruction and amusement in due propor- 
tions, achieves a useful end. It _ give an everyday interest 
to the youthful mind for the broad laws of the physical world, 
and thus promote a usefully observant disposition. A | 
number of M. Good's scientific tricks illustrate the apparently 
paradoxical results of placing the centre of gravity of a system 
outside its material limits; many are devoted to pneumatic and 
hydrostatic contrivances ; others illustrate with ingenious quaint- 
ness the effects of capillary attraction, the =~ powers of 
irradiation, reflection, and refraction of light. There is but one 
instance of frictional electricity and one of electro-magnetism ; 
but both experiments are fascinating in their effectiveness and 
their simplicity as to materials and manipulation. 

Professor Hoffmann has eked out his book with explanations 
of various gymnastic tricks and feats, and of that somewhat 
hackneyed subject, shadows on the wall; but his Magic at Home 
remains one which cannot fail to be welcomed, not only by 
juveniles, but also by many children of larger growth with a 
taste for petits jeux. We can recommend the construction of a 
* bridge of luciter matches” as an attractive smoking-room diver- 
sion to engineers, both civil and Royal. 


LETTERS OF FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE.+ 


_ two volumes of Further Records, 1848-1883, are some- 
what vaguely described as a series of letters by Fanny 
Kemble, forming a sequel to previous volumes dealing with the 
writer’s girlhood and later life. No strictly chronological sequence 
is observed. The first volume contains letters written in America 
from 1874 to 1877. Then succeeds, without any explanation, 
another series of undated letters from London, Switzerland, and 
the Engadine, evidently of an earlier period. Then to the close 
of the second volume are letters of 1848 up to 1869. There is a 
marked difference of tone between these fast and the first series 
of the correspondence. The American letters are all dated from 
Philadelphia, the majority from York Farm, Branchtown, a 
country house within sight of Mrs. Butler's “first and only 
American home” at Butler Place, and separated from it only by 
a dusty highroad. These letters are far less lively than the rest, 
though they contain many happy reflections on American society 
and politics, and in descriptive art—the gift of 
and impromptu sketching—there is no lack of brightness pon 
point. In the midst of humorous references to the petty, yet 
cumulative, trials of negro servants and “ ae and extremely 
graphic accounts of the burden of the sudden heat and cold 
of the twenty-four hours, there are animated comments on 
the last London news, or the welcome accorded to the last English 
visitor. The Greville “Memoirs” are “a painful surprise,” and 
call forth some very just criticism. In another letter the writer 
deplores Harriet Martineau’s conversion to “Atkinsonism” in 
terms that will be considered reasonable enough by most readers 
of Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. The negro question, the 
servant question, the “ Who wrote Shakspeare?” question, recur 
frequently in those Philadelphia letters ; the last arouses touches 
of scornful impatience, as are natural in a Shakspearian student, 
and a friend of Harness, Dyce, Collier, Milman, Fitzgerald, 
William Donne, and James Spedding. Ill-health and the cares 
of housekeeping were by no means mitigated by the vagaries of 
servants and the horrors of the climate. . Servants appear to 
have engaged themselves just for the fun of breaking their 
service at their will. One of the earliest experiences of Mrs. 
Butler's “first and only American home” was the sudden 
ure of the cook on the eve of her first dinner party. There 
was nothing for Mrs. Butler to do but to throw herself on the 
merciful sympathy of her guests:—“I did my best to entertain 
them with a ‘feast of reason and a flow of soul,’ but I doubt if I 
succeeded quite as well as Mme. Scarron, to whom her servant 
addressed this whispered compliment, ‘Ah, Madame! encore une 
histoire, car le réti manque.’” “ Perpetual domestic warfare ” 
ee rule when American servants made household rule im- 
possible. 
But the climate was, if anything, a more searching terror. 
We have not read more thrilling, may aching, accounts of 
hysical suffering from mere temperature changes than in these 
Bitte delphia letters. One hour there is the fiercest heat, another 
hour brings intolerable piercing wind with a blizzard and the land 
sheeted in ice. Nothing but a “gutta-percha constitution” can stand 
these rigorous transitions of the whimsical climate. In one letter we 
read of the humorous desire to go about bald with only skin for 


* Magic at Home. Translated and edited by Professor Hoffmann. 
With 112 Illustrations. London: Cassell & Co. 

+ Further Records, 1848-1883. A Series of "Letters by Frances Anne 
Kemble. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


skull-cap on account of the heat. This heroic resolve is carried out 
rtially, and the result, after hair-cutting, was to make the writer 
k like “ a coarse, ugly copy of Uncle John’s picture.” Interest- 
ing as the American letters are, it is in the briefer correspondence 
from Switzerland and the Engadine, in the second volume, that 
we recall most clearly the ease and gaiety of the previous instal- 
ments of these autobiographical records. In this volume, also, is 
an amusing and spirited Teaisiation of Fanny Kemble’s first and 
last public lecture on education. It occurred at Syracuse, New 
York, and was addressed to some hundreds of young men and 
women, “ intelligent, conceited, clever, eager-looking beings, with 
sallow cheeks, large heads and foreheads, narrow chests and 
shoulders, and all the curious combinations of physical charac- 
teristics that mark this most restless, ambitious, pretentious, and 
ignorant ple.” Then country school-masters and mistresses 
were just burning to “ catch something of my style”; and in their 
desire for the good things of education and civilization, and in 
their neglect and ignorance of the “root and foundation of 
education and civilization,” the lecturer observed something at 
once touching and ludicrous. Between the various sections of 
her reading Fanny Kemble found it necessary to interject certain 
wholesome remarks on sanitary matters, in this fashion :— 
“T will read you Hamlet’s soliloquy and h to the players.’’ 
Having finished them, “The air of Yeo have 
here no ventilation, and those rusty sheet-iron stoves are all but red-hot.” 


The hint was%taken, with the result of furious draughts of cold 
air. 


“T will now read to you Mercutio’s speech about dreams.” Having 
finished it, “There is a strong escape of gas going on in this room ; the 
screws in the gas-burners are none of them turned square ; you are inhaling 
poison and I am being choked.” 


In the end, the audience received a much-needed ey meme | 
lecture on elementary hygienic principles. “I felt so angry wi 

them,” observes Fanny Kemble in her letter, “for what they 
— to know, and so sorry for them for what they did not 


MEISSONIER.* 


HIS thin folio appears to be made up somewhat hastily of 

such engravings and etchings of the work of Meissonier as 
happen to have appeared at various times in the pages of the 
Art Journal. e are not told this, but, unless our memory 
fails us, such is the case. The “ descriptions ” which accompany 
the plates are sadly perfunctory. Of “The Audience” it might 
at least have been said that it was painted in 1861. The very 
title of the picture called “ The Brothers Van de Velde” might 
have suggested to the critic that it does not represent “ an art 
connoisseur, habited in the fanciful but picturesque costume of 
the seventeenth century, minutely examining a small picture on 
the easel of a youthful artist—for he seems to be little more 
than a boy”—but depicts the landscape-painter, William van 
de Velde the younger, examining a landscape by his young 
brother Adriaen, one of whose pictures, in the familiar manner of 
the latter, rests on the buffet above his head. The work com- 
monly known as “ Le Peintre dans son Atelier” is here described, 
vaguely, as “The Artist.” Of “The Reader,” instead of cheap 

about “ this gentleman, a good specimen of the higher classes 
of the last century,” the information that it was this picture 
which, appearing in the Salon of 1840, first made Meissonier 
famous, would be much more to the point. In attempting to 
“ describe” “The Smoker,” it would surely have been well to 
indicate which this is of the two famous pictures of that name 
which provoked Gautier’s spirited contrast ; the page before us 
does not suggest that there is any other. We should be glad, 
too, to know for what class of readers Messrs. Virtue & Co. 
think it desirable to prepare art-criticism of this kind :— 

Whether the scene was one actually witnessed by the artist, or only an 
ideal composition, is of little importance as regards the Art it shows, 
though additional interest would be associated with it were the history of 
the dying man known, and were he recognised as some public character. 
There is nothing in the death-chamber to give any clue to its sick occu- 
pant, now rapidly passing away from the busy scenes of life. 

The plates themselves are not much more satisfactory. The 
frontispiece is a worn print from an engraving made about 
thirty years ago by Ch. Carey, a forgotten pupil of Tony 
Johannot. Somewhat better—indeed in some respects ve — 
is Desclaux’s engraving of “The Brothers Van de Velde.” “La 
Rixe” is represented by a decent photogravure. But “The 
Student” is a radically bad print of Gervais, of the old-fashioned 
school, wretched in every respect. The most interesting and 
valuable of these plates are those from Rajon’s etchings. Of 
these “The Artist” is in a tolerable condition, the others so 
extremely worn that their value, even as illustrations, is seriously 
impaired. How it is that Messrs. Virtue & Co. think it yan 
to send out to the world a mere ghost or ruin, such as is a 
remains of Toussaint’s “Man-at-Arms,” we are at a loss to 
understand. But “The Last Prayer,’ a hideous interpretation 
of one of the poorest of all Meissonier’s paintings, does small 
credit to a house which has given out a great deal of good 
work in its time. We ask ourselves how it can be possible that 
a self-respecting firm of art-publishers can, in this year of grace, 

* Meissonier: a Collection of Etchings and Engravi Twelve of the 
Choicest of his Paintings. With Descriptions Tirtue & 
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persuade themselves to issue such work as the two heads in this 
composition. Not to end with adverse criticism, however, we are 
happy to be able to commend the Mccoy gehen of “ 1805,” 
which renders the effect of the long line of cuirassiers, seen in 
profile across the heavy ploughed field, in a very satisfactory 
way. But, on the whole, we cannot but regret that so poor a 
volume has been brought out for the purpose of responding 
smartly to what American advertisers call “a felt need.” 


THE LAW FACULTY IN PARIS.* 


TV the spring of this year, at the festival of the University of 
Montpellier, M. Carnot took occasion to announce a policy 
which, if successfully carried out, will assure him a place among 
the wisest of French princes and rulers; nothing less, in effect, 
than restoring the ancient individuality and independence of the 
French Universities. M. Péries’s contribution to the history of 
the University of Paris could not, therefore, appear at a more 
opportune time. He may be congratulated on having produced 
one of those works which are indispensable to specialists. We 
cannot vouch for its being found entertaining by the majority of 
educated readers, or even by scholars who are not curious about 
the details of University history in the middle ages and the 
Renaissance. But probably that was rot the learned Abbé’s 
object. His book is essentially a book of reference. In its 

neral character and treatment it may be compared to those of 

r. Bass Mullinger and Mr. Wordsworth in our country. There 
are various details which a writer more intent on literary effect 
might easily have worked up into an amusing picture of manners. 
The learned author, however, has been content to record these as 
theycome. He has likewise been sparing even to austerity in the 
use of comparative illustration ; his references to the institutions ot 
Bologna and other Continental schools, and even to those of other 
French Universities, constantly leave us wishing for more. Doubt- 
less he would justify hims~'f by saying that he undertook to write a 
monograph, and a Parisian monograph, not a general survey. 
Still we think that the value of his book might have been 
increased, and may be increased in a future edition, by a certain 
amount of judicious excursion. As for English readers, they 
must not complain of being left to pick out for themselves what 
may throw light on any similar facts in our own academical his- 
tory. The fortunes of the English Universities, and especially of 
their law schools, have been so peculiar that a Continental writer 
may be excused for leaving them aside when they do not lie 
directly in his path. We may add that only of late years has 
anything like adequate attention been given to the matter even by 

lish scholars. 

e Law Faculty of Paris arose out of a school of Canon law 
which grew up round the Chapter of Notre Dame in the latter 
part of the twelfth century, though it first acquired a common 
seal, the official mark of a corporate existence, only in 1271. 
From this purely ecclesiastical origin it received a stamp which 
was never wholly effaced. The study of the Civil law made 
way as it were by stealth, in the face of constant opposition, and 
even express prohibition, and had to wait for the general 
humanist and classical movement of the Renaissance to obtain 
full recognition. Still later did the Faculty concern itself 
with the law of the land, French as distinguished from Roman 
law. Professors of French law make their first appearance 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. Some project of 
comprehensive expansion and reform was devised, or on the point 
of being devised, i heals XVL’s counsellors. This, however, 
was cut short by the Revolution, and our only witness of it is a 
general announcement of good intentions made in 1788. The 
constitutional period of the Revolution passed away in anxiety 
and barren expectation, and in 1793 the ancient Faculty was 
finally destroyed. In the ng century the Canonists have 
returned to take shelter in the bosom of theology, whence the 

ed seven centuries ago, and our author writes himself 
“ docteur en droit canonique de la faculté de théologie de Paris.” 
In England the species has been extinct since the Reformation 
prevailed under Elizabeth. We are not prepared to say offhand, 
and in vacation time, whether the Archbishop of Canterbury 
could or could not confer a degree in Canon law if he were so 
minded. It is certain that our Universities cannot. Long before 
the Reformation, indeed, English Canonists and Civilians had 


been glad to conclude a defensive alliance, which might almost 
be called a fusion, to save what they could of their peculiar 
studies and jurisdiction from the strong and far-reaching hands 
of the King’s judges. Here, earlier t in any other Euro- 
pean kingdom, the truth of the poet’s word “longas regibus 
esse manus ” was foreed by kings upon reluctant prelates. But 
it was not always so. In the twelfth century the Common 
Law might still seem to be little more than the practice 
of the King’s Court, and the Canonists could still occupy them- 
selves as much with jealousy of the Civilians—the secular clerks 
whose discourse was of “leges, sed Justiniani, non Domini”— 
as with watching the growth of the power that was to over- 
shadow both. It might even be suggested that in London and 
Oxford the teachers of Roman law were silenced for the same 
reasons as in Paris, not to protect the general law of the land 


* La faculté de droit dans Vancienne Université de Paris (1160-1793). 


Par l’Abbé G. Péries. Paris: Larose et Forcel. 


from a competition which in England never became dangerous, 
but to preserve (as was supposed) the orthodox purity of the 
on law adminis’ by ecclesiastical tribunals, and to main- 
tain the primacy of theology. But the contemporary evidence 
is against this. John of Salisbury’s language distinctly implies 
that Stephen’s prohibition was directed, not against the laws of 
Justinian as secular, but against both Canon and Civil law— 
leges et canones—as foreign. For the Continent the prohibition 
to study Roman law, formerly confined to the regular orders, was 
extended to all clerks by Honorius III. The Pope’s command was 
signified to the diocese of Paris in November 1219. As there were 
still no lay students, this was equivalent to closing the school. The 
chief Italian schools got more or less complete dispensations in the 
course of the next century ; Parisian doctors preferred to smuggle 
in the Institutes and as much more asthey could of Justinian’s 
Corpus Juris under pretence (if pretence it were) of the Canon law 
not being intelligible without the Imperial laws, which were its 
groundwork and model. In this and other points the history of 
the Parisian Faculty before the Revolution shows a habit of con- 
servative transformation curiously like the methods of English 
reform, and curiously unlike those of modern French politics. 

Foreign readers will perhaps be more interested than French- 
men in the particulars, merely incidental to the Abbé’s main 
purpose, which bring out the cosmopolitan character of University 
customs. Notwithstanding the insular conditions of our own 
history, we preserve at Oxford and Cambridge and the Inns of 
Court (or did so till within recent memory) several points of 
ceremony which may be traced to Paris or Bologna. The “ state 
and degree” of serjeant-at-law was intended, as is well known, to 
match and emulate, in the quasi-University of the Com 
mon Law formed by the Inns of Court, the degree of Doctor con- 
ferred in the superior faculties of the Universities. A new 
serjeant a gave a banquet on his creation, and until 
the time when the order ceased to be recruited he gave gold 
rings to various persons of legal eminence, from the Queen and 
the Chancellor downwards. Now in Paris a newly-made doctor 
of law was bound—solemnly bound by a promise under oath—to 

ive a dinner and to distribute a certain number of caps. At 
logna he also gave gold rings and gloves. In the very latest 
stage of the history of the Parisian Faculty we hear that the 
rofessor of French law, a newfangled creature invented by 
ouis XIV., has not a red gown to wear, but only a black one :— 
“Tl ne porte que la robe noire, parce qu'il n’est pas docteur.” 
This trifle, probably forgotten by almost every one except the 
Abbé Péries and a few other scholars in France, has an exact 
parallel in the living usage of English Universities. We have 
professorships of Roman law which, though far from coeval with 
the Universities, are of respectable antiquity. The holders of 
these have been created Doctors on their appointment, if they 
were not so already; and they appear in scarlet, as in duty 
bound, on solemn occasions of business or feasting. We have 
also professors of English law and other branches of jurisprudence, 
whose chairs are of more modern foundation. These are not ex- 
pected to proceed to the Doctor’s degree, and some of them 
prefer to remain simple Masters of Arts, or (as may happen at 
Oxford) Bachelors of Civil Law. Just as in Paris a century and 
a half ago, the mixture of their black gowns with the red bears 
witness of an innovating age. 

More substantial parallels might be found between the state of 
law studies in France in the century before the Revolution and 
in England a century after. Save for our first great advantage 
of the Common Law being uniform throughout the kingdom, and 
our second, perhaps hardly less great, of the decisions of superior 
courts having definite and binding authority, French customary 
law was not unlike modern English law in its elaborate dis- 
order; and the partial codification effected by the ordinances of 
Louis XIV. has a good deal of resemblance to the work of the 
Consolidation Acts which, without aiming at scientific complete- 
ness, have greatly lightened the burden of English lawyers in 
the present reign. In France, as more lately here, endeavours 
were made to revive the academical study of law by causing it 
to embrace the living law of the land. It is quite possible 
we may have much to learn in a not distant future, by way of 
both example and warning, from the history of Napoleon's codes, 
which have become, in one form or another, the rule of secular 
life for a great part of western and southern Europe, and almost 
the whole of South America. But it would take us too far from 
the Abbé Péries to consider this. 

Such glimpses of medieval student life as we catch in this 
volume are, as might be expected, more rough and grotesque than 
pleasing. Lectures used to begin at five o'clock in the morning, 
and in the earlier days the students were so poor that they had 
only bundles of straw to sit on (Father Denifle thinks they had 
wooden benches, and the straw was a floor-covering; but the 
Abbé maintains the Parisian tradition). Discipline was exceed- 
ingly lax till the time of the Renaissance or later. A doctor’s 
audience would openly hiss and hoot at propositions which 
appeared to them unsound, and in some extant notes taken at the 
lectures of Peter de Belleperche, who flourished at Orleans under 
Philip the Fair, a concluding head is broken off with the remark, 
“Scholares non permiserunt.” The manuscript books in use in 
the school were few, and precious enough to be sold by deed with 
the usual Continental apparatus of clauses renouncing every kind 
of defence and exception on the vendor's part. Later ages intro- 
duced the corrupt practice of note-books being made up by the 
needier students, and sold by them to the richer and idler sort 
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who then presented them to the authorities as evidence that they 
had attended the course. When exercises for a degree were per- 
formed by candle-light in winter-time, the candles were at thech 
of the student who (in English phrase) kept his act, and the 
candle-ends were of right shared between him and the presidin 
doctor ; the candles were doubtless of wax on such occasions, aD 
the perquisite was therefore worth having. As late as 1679 the 
students who attended the disputations had a lawless custom of 
putting out the candles before the proceedings were quite over, in 
order to carry them off for their own use. Our modern under- 
duates may be wanting in taste on some occasions. They may 
guilty of bad jokes out of season, and not innocent of horse- 
lay; and many of them may be afflicted with a plentiful lack of 
scholarly habits, together with scant reverence for learning. But 
in the greater matters they mainly behave as gentlemen. And 
they do not steal candle-ends. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EW, if any, single authors can ever have had such a biblio- 
graphical monograph consecrated to them as that which 

M. Georges Bengesco bas, after the best part of a decade, just 
completed in honour of Voltaire(1). It is true that few, if any, 
writers have given such scope for one. The number of Voltaire’s 
works, the eccentric (to use a mild word) fashion in which some 
of them were given to the world, the variety of their editions, 
the frequent piracy of them, and the like, made the Roumanian 
scholar’s task equally interesting and difficult. In his present 
volume he deals with collected and selected editions, with spurions 
works, and with certain additions and corrections to his former 
volumes. If the whole, which in its first edition has been prettily 
printed enough to be freely bought by a book-buying people like 
the French, could be reprinted in one large volume, so as to 
accompany the works, it would be a greet advantage ; but even 
as it is the inquirer will always know where to go for information. 


Hardly anything that a publisher could do has been left undone 
to make M. Piton’s History of Paris (2), the present instalment of 
which busies itself with the Quartier des Halles, a beautiful and 
interesting book. It has been printed to the number of 525 
copies only, and we strongly advise all book-lovers who care at 
all for the class of subject to procure it. All available historical 
information about the subject—political events, tax-lists, topo- 
graphical details, histories of famous houses, and the like—is 
amassed and classified with the most extraordinary industry and 
care; while there is a rich bibliography and a full index of pidces 
justificatives. But the general reader will rejoice more in the 
wonderful abundance of illustrations—portraits of celebrities, 
plans, coats of arms, seals, Heaven only knows what, and what 
not. The title-page has a coloured representation of the 
city arms, the half-title is cunningly engraved. The head- 
plates and tail-pieces of chapters—generally, or often, repre- 
senting localities—are capital, the initial letters excellent, 
the miscellaneous cuts so numerous and various that it is almost 
impossible to describe them briefly. Here they give early seals 
and facsimiles of documents, the former of which (with signatures) 
are naturally most abundant in the earliest pages. English ex- 
amples—such as sigillum Roberti de Wilrghby Domini de Ereshy 
— being not infrequent, owing to our long occupation of Paris. 
Book titles are not wanting, nor costumes of religious orders, nor 
miniatures from MSS. The first actual portrait is, we think, the 
uncomely visage of Catherine de Medicis; but pictures and plans 
of buildings, gardens, and the like come early, In the later part 
of the book the portraits begin again, and go back to Philip of 
Valois and John of Bohemia, with many other interesting persons. 
In short, the book is a mass of information set off by the most 
agreeable adornments. 

The stout volume (3) in which M. Serge Tatischeff has published, 
with an ample commentary, the correspondence, entirely unpub- 
lished, and in part not known to exist, of the Czar Alexander 
and Napoleon L., is not a book to be reviewed hurriedly or in a 
few words. We, therefore, mention it here for the benefit of 
whom it may concern, and shall hope to return to it. 

Some frivolous readers may feel a little grudge at seeing the 
beautiful print and paper which M. Rothschild employs in his 
publications put at the service of an exceedingly technical mono- 
om (4) on internal communication by railway, canal, high 
roads, and other ways. But if one must have some such things, 
they must be written about, and if they are written about, they 
had better be printed well than ill, 

It is usual to begin reading a book either at the beginning or at 
the end, and there is some danger that those who so attack Princess 
Cantacuzéne-A Itiéri’s (5) last novel may not care to go on with 
it. The opening, in which the writer falls in love with a 
reviewer unknown to her because of the noble sentiments he 


(1) Bibliographie de Voltaire. Par Georges Bengese>» Tome IV. 
Paris: Perrin, 

(2) Plistoire de Paris. Par C. Piton. “Le Quartier des Halles.” 

(3) Alexandre premier et Nupoléon leur corr dance 
Par Serge Tatischeff. Paris; Perrin, 

(4) Transports et ‘aris. Par C.Co'son. Paris: Rothsebild. 

(5) Derniéres illusion:, Pir la Princesse Olga Cantacuztne-A 
Paris; Calmann Lévy. 


emits in a review, is childish; and the end, in which, without any 

vocation on his part, she bestows her last illusionson him only 
to find that he has never thought of her, and wants to marry her 
daughter, is worse. But the body of the book, telling her early 
woes as Palma Balducci, motkerless daughter of a most amiable 
but spendthrift Italian noble, is remarkably well done. The 
climax, in which the girl of seventeen, just married and frantically 
in love with her husband, receives, within a few hours, the news 
of the death of her father and of the mortal wounding of her 
husband himself, in what looks like fagrant délit with her dearest 
friend, is a remarkably strong and well-told situation, not resolved, 
perhaps, as well as it is knitted up, but still out of the common 
altogether. It isa thousand pities that the author did not cut 
away the prologue and epilogue, which are very short, not in the 
least material to the book, and quite unworthy of it. 

Two widows lived at Chantilly; one had a son, the other had 
two daughters. As the two daughters were both pretty and de- 
lightful, they of course both fell in love with the son, who was a 
jeune penseur, and also, if we may add rude English to polished 

rench, a young prig. And there was very much ado about nothing, 
and Héléne gave him up (he was not much to give) to Alice, and 
was “ sacrificed,” though she and he had written a book together 
on the different systems having relation to 
M. Pierre Mael(6) has done some good work before, and the 
“Nouvelle Collection ” has included good work before. But neither 
of these sentences applies to the present volume. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. FRANZ HARTMANN'S Life and Doctrines of Jacob 

Boehme (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.) comprises a 
brief introductory memoir and selections from the writings of 
Boehme, either in the form of quotations or condensed extracts, 
as may present a comprehensive view of the philosopher's teach- 
ing. Dr. Hartmann, in short, has aimed at producing nothing 
less than a systematic epitome, and nothing more than an intro- 
duction to the study of Jacob Boehme. The extracts he gives 
are drawn from all the writings of Boehme and grouped under 
appropriate headings. They are purely illustrative, to some ex- 
tent modernized in language, and unaccompanied by exposition, 
save in some few instances where the author deemed some com- 
ment needful. For Dr. Hartmann disclaims the position of 
commentator or critic. Not claiming to be himself divinely in- 
spired, nor ranking himself among the J//uminati, he does not 
presume to criticize or amend, or explain divinely inspired 
writings. Those, therefore, who would study the thoughts of 
the inspired shoemaker in their original form must go to the 
fount of illumination—to the Menschwerdung, the Aurora, the 
Mysterium magnum, and other treatises on the mysteries cf 
nature, man, the angels, and so forth. And Dr. Hartmann, it 
is — will incite some few readers to what so many and 
such various minds have found an absorbing study. His book 
will enlighten those who regard Boehme as a kind of Christian 
mystic, or a teacher of practical occultism, and make clear the 
secret of his extraordinary influence. That influence, Dr. Hart- 
mann declares, is by no means inoperative in these materialistic 
times. Even “the great Arthur Schopenhauer” is claimed as a 
follower of Boehme, very much to the surprise, we imagine, of 
the English disciples of that much-discussed philosopher. 

Now that Canadian politics are to the fore, and much is heard 
of an annexation party, we are minded of another and very 
different movement—that of Canadian nationalism—the story of 
which is recorded in a volume entitled Canada First (Toronto : 
Hunter, Rose, & Co.), which commemorates the life and writings 
of the Jate William A. Foster. The “Canada First ” party, which 
took its name from an eloquent tract written by W. A. Foster, 
led to the formation of the Canadian National Association in 
1874, the members of which were in favour of national unity, a 
full measure.of self-government, and superior to the narrowing 
influence of party spirit. What their lines of action would have 
been if the “Canada First” men had triumphed over Liberals 
and Conservatives, it is by no means easy to surmise. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who contributes an introduction to the present 
memorial of W. A. Foster, says, “ the aim of ‘Canada First * was 
never very clearly defined,” though there is no doubt they all 
shared the patriotic sentiment to which Foster was a strenuous 
and eloquent witness in the press. He was the “ animating spirit ” 
of the movement, says Mr. Smith, though not the most prominent 
figure. “Country before party,” was the cry of the patriot band, 
and it was “a great blow,” says Mr. Goldwin Smith, when Mr. 
Edward Blake, whom they regarded as political leader for a while, 
turned party man, and joined a Liberal Ministry in 1875. The late 
leader of the Liberal Opposition, by the way, declined to be 
nominated as a Liberal during the recent Gencral Election, 
and the Toronto Mail interprets Mr. Blake’s action as a 
temporary retirement only involving a waiting for the new 
order of things, with annexation as the ultima‘e object. It is 
clear that Mr. Blake has moved on since the old days of “ Canada 
First.” 

The author of The Prig shows his satiric touch ‘n dealing with 
ecclesiastical and political questions with adminable effect in 
Black is White (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Cc.), a very 


(6) Un manuserit. Par Pierre Mael. Paris Charpentier-Fasquelle 
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diverting history of the fortunes of the Church of England after 
the passing of a Re-Establishment Act, which was framed to 
relieve congestion in the Church by admitting within the fold the 
chief Dissenting bodies, not omitting “ that influential and intel- 
lectual body the professors of the religion of Robert Elsmere.” 


Charles A. Young, LL.D. (Boston: Ginn & Co.); Literary sand 
Political Addresses, by J. R. Lowell (Macmillan & Co.) ;?The 
Rules and Usages of the Stock Exchange, by G. Herbert Stutfield 
(Effingham Wilson & Co.); An Elementary Treatise on Me- 
hanics, for students and schools, by the Rev. Isaac Warren, 


How this comprehensive scheme was realized is most ingeniously 
set forth. The “ great h ” of the Prime Minister, who is the 
author of the measure, is an extremely happy 7 But the 
whole theme is cleverly handled, and every point tells. ; 
True epigram is but sparsely represented in the Rev. Frederick 

Kill Harford’s Epigrammatica (Sotheran & Co.), a very miscel- 
laneous collection of verse, “ serious, semi-serious, and diverting.” 
Some are what Ben Jonson called “bare relations,” others are 
narrative, and of not a few the point may be said to be the blunt- 
ness of them. Here are samples of genuine epigram :— 

Believe but half of what you hear and see. 

Good; but say, friend,—which half is it to be ? 
ir Say, do you let this library with the house ? 

Oh no, we'd rather that were let alone. 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s edition of Shelley's Adonais (Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press) comprises a memoir of Shelley, a memoir of 
Keats, an essay on the composition and bibliography of the poem, 
six pages on its “argument,” ten s of “general exposition,” 
a note on Bion and Moschus, the poem itself with cancelled 

es, and fifty-four pages of notes. What more need be said 

r editorial conscientiousness ? 

Mr. J.L. Bevir’s Italian Passages for Translation (Percival & Co.) 
is mainly intended for the use of candidates preparing for Indian 
Civil Service examinations, though the compiler has also at- 
tempted to make the selection really representative of the best 
Italian prose and poetry. In both aims his book is entirely suc- 
cessful. Useful it cannot fail to be, while the excerpts given 
altogether show admirable discrimination. The notes are sufli- 
cient and pertinent. 

Pixie and Hilihouse Farm (Gilbert Ellis & Co.) are two charm- 
ing stories by Mrs. Gerard Ford; whose apology for binding the 
first, which is a story for children, with the second story, which 
concerns children also, is not at all necessary. Both stories are 
delightfully told, and very prettily illustrated by James Caden- 
head and Florence M. Cooper. The little drawings of farmyard 
birds, &c. are excellent. 

Reprinted from the Bombay Gazette and other Indian papers 
are the sketches of Anglo-Indian life and reminiscences of an 
Oxford undergraduate collected in Adventures of Thomas Brown, 
a Griffin (Bombay: Thacker & Co.) Juvenile are the sketches 
and juvenile is the style, yet there are some amusing passages in 
these personal recitals of a Griffin’s experience. 

The Australian Handbook (Gordon & Gotch), a shippers’ and 
importers’ directory, for 1891, is a compact volume of useful in- 
formation, and truly comprehensive ; for it includes New Zealand, 
Fiji, and New Guinea, as well as the Australian Colonies proper. 
The maps are very serviceable and legible. 

The fourth annual issue of Mr. T, A. Coghlan’s statistical and 
oo handbook, The Wealth and Progress of New South 

ales (Sydney: Potter), is an instructive and valuable guide to 
the resources, products, commerce, finances &c. of the colony of 
which it treats. 

Of year-books we have to note issues for the new year of Mr. 
Herbert Fry’s useful Royal Guide to the London Charities 
erage & Windus); The Metropolitan Year-Book (Cassell & 

.); The Electrical Trades’ Directory (Electrician Office), a 
handbook that affords striking proof of the progress of electric 
lighting during the past year; Sell’s Dictionary of the World's 

ess, a voluminous record of newspaper enterprise, comprising, 
among much useful information, a “ comprehensive list of news- 
paper happenings for 1890”; and The Advertisers’ A B C (T. B. 

rowne), a useful well-arranged directory of London and pro- 
vincial newspapers &c. 

Among new editions we have received The Tragic Muse, by 
Henry James (Macmillan & Co.); Mr. T. M. Goodeve’s Text-Book 
on the Steam-Engine, eleventh edition (Crosby Lockwood & Co.); 
Old Mortality, the sixpenny edition of the Waverley Novels 
A. & C. Black); Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, Past and Present, 

eroes and Hero Worship, in one volume, “ Minerva Library” 
oo Lock, & Co.) ; Franklin's Autobiography, edited by Jo 

igelow, “ Minerva Library ” (Ward, Lock, & Co.), the American 
edition of which was noticed in the Saturday Review on its 
appearance ; the third edition of Prince Lucifer, by Alfred 
Austin (Macmillan & Co.); Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, 
with notes by the late W. H. Mill, D.D. (Griffith, Farran, & Co), 
a cheap and excellent reprint ; the third edition of Mr. W. 
Meadowcroft’s The A B C of Electricity (John Heywood), an 
admirable and practical American exposition of the subject, which 
has gained Mr. Edison’s approval ; and the second edition of The 
Working-Class Movement in America, by Edward and Eleanor 
Mark Aveling (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 

We have also received Political Science and Comparative Con- 
stitutional Law, by John W. Burgess, LL.D., in two volumes 
Boston, U.S.A,: Ginn & Co.); The Modern Régime, translated 

m the French of M. Taine by John Durand, vol. i. (Sampson 
Low & Co.); The Gentleman's Magazine Library, edited by G. L. 
Gomme, “ Architectural Antiquities,” Part II. (Elliot Stock); 
The Design of Structures, a treatise on building, by S. Anglin, 
C.E., mney work on the construction of roofs, bridges, &c., 
fully illustrated (Griffin & Co.); Lessons in Astronomy, by 


Part II. (Longmans & Co.) ; Euclid, Books III. and IV., edited 
by H. M. Taylor, M.A. (Cambridge: University Press); The 
Companion German Grammar, by H. de B. Gibbins (Methuen & 
we and Preparations for ser by F. E. Carter, M.A., 
ad a on the last answer in the Catechism (Longmans 
& Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaruRDAY Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orrice, 38 SovurnamPTon Srreet, Strand, London, A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The Satunvay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borvzau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Kiosquz Duprrron, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Kiosquz Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


At Nice Copies are on sale at Messrs. GaticNaNi’s LipRaky, 
and at Cannes at the LIBRAIRIE MAILLAN, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Copies are on sale at Tux InreRNaTionAL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
& UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be for- 
warded direct to the Publisher, Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. SrevzEns, 
American Agency,4 Trafalgar Square, London. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any office in the United States, 
and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any 
time. 
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at7.45 by THE KING AND THE DO ABOUT NOTHING e om | 
Tuesday night at 8. CHARLES I. Wea Thursday, and ts 1, an 
matinee saturday, at?. Box Office (Mr J J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, and 


PRINCESS THEATRE.—Mrs. LANGTRY, Sole Lessee and 
Manager, EVERY EVENING at 8 P.M. punctually, RACHEL'S MESSENGE 
ue B. Norman. Business Manager, Mr. Henry B Ball. 


RYSTAL PALACE. —CONCERTS NEXT WEEK.— 
SATURDAY CONCERT, March 21, at 3. Vocalists_Madame Emily Squire, Mr. 
W. H. Brereton, and the Crystal Palace Choir. Violinist, Mons. Y saye. The Gran 
Gentustes, Mr. i ~ Manns. First performance in England of Grieg’s Scenes from 
s Dram av Trvygvason. eats, Is. and 2s. 6d. 
PROMENADE! CONCERT . Thursday and Saturday Evenings at 8. Vocalists on Thurs- 
day. Malle. Elvina Gambogi and Mr. Henry Piercy. On Saturday, Miss Liza Lehmann and 
Mr. W. | H. [. Burgon. - No extra charge. 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY.—Mr. CHARLES 
J. WATSON’S Selection of WATER-COLOUR_ DRAWINGS, made last SUMMER 
in 3 in NORMANDY, »may now be seen at ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S GALLERY, 5 Vigo 


((AGLIOSTROMANTHEON, late Waterloo House, Pall Mall 

East. Lessee, Col. A J. SARGENT. Every Afternoon at 3 and Evening at 8. A 

high-class Drawing-room Entertainment, HERCAT. Mrs. Churehill-Jodrell, Col. H. J. 

Sargent, Miss Nellie Ganthony, Frank Lindo, and others. Musical C 

5to7. Mrs. Hunt's famous 4 of Lady Musicians. Coffee and Tea-room for ladies and 

omen 4 open at 1. Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. to 5s. Business 
Manager, 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
NATOLIAN CARPETS. | CARPETS. 
A T 


URKEY and  ANA- TURKEY CARPET is, 


TOLIAN STAIR CARPETS. The above all others, the most suitable 
Largest Collection in Europe. ANATO- for the Dining-room, its agreeable 


warmth of colouring enhancing the 
in every cise from | of the farnitare and decorations, 


and indicating alike the good taste and 


of 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, as well as 
an unusually ample variety for Stairs comfortable circumstances of its pos- 


and Corridors, in widths ranging from | *°*5°- 
97 to 54 inches. NATOLIAN and TUR- 
° KEY CARPETS. The Finest 
APLE & CO. receive | Collection in Europe.—MAPLE & CO. 
weekly consignments of these enjoy the greatest facilities for os 
CARPETS, and invite intending pur- li and Turkey Carpets 
chasers to examine and compare both ae quality and finish, A -29 their 
quality and price before deciding else- | own agents at Ouchak, who personally 
where. Such carpets are in many | supervise the dyeing and weaving. 
instances of the — 4 of lian 
anique examples o seventeen! carpets will save nterm 
century. by buying from MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE & CO 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VETERINARY 
SESSION 1890-91-SUMMER TERM. 
In order to give intending Students an opportunity of entering the Coltese aes existing 
regulations,a MATRICULATION ON will be held at of Pre- 
ceptors, Bl. omsbury Square, W.C.. in the obligatory subjects only, = Wesnesday and College, 
eterin: 
Camden 1. ‘own, on Tuesda , ‘April 7. for the of paying the 


Guineas - entry, Twenty Conese at the end of the first period of study, and tear 
ond period of study. The first instalment must, with 
and Readi: 


ReEYAL COLLEGE. 


Matricslation Examination Fee of One Guinea, well as Library ng-room 
Fee of Une Guinea, be paid prior to the examination. 
The ts of ex will “Di i G English 


Histo d either French, ir Latin. Candidates are 
particular to least a week's notice of” thelr intention Presenting them- 
eo ape at the Bx ation, and whether they elect to be examined in French, German, or 


RICHARD A. N. 
_ March, 1891. Secretary. 


CIRE R. 
Dairy Farming, Estate Mans ement, Forests. ac. 
For Prospectus, with list of particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 


Nex ct SESSION degins TUESD AY, May 19 


THe COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. For the TRAINING of YOUTHS 
for COLONIA L LIFE, &c. 
_Pros,ectus on application to the Resident Director. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
TION for be held on May %, 27, ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS at +" of value between £40 and £20 per annum, will be awa: ded. 
Chief subjects, Ciassics and Mathemat ~~ Conahtotes must be under fifteen._For further 
details apply to the SECRETARY, The Col lege, Cheltenham. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


The copes of STUDY R for 


ENGINEE in Europe, 
FIFTY SF STUDENTS be admitted in Se ember 1891. 


For Competition the of State will offer TEN Ap; tments in the ian Public 

36 Guinean” Howes ‘Por’ to the Rev. D: 

M-A- Hlead-Master, Denstone Collene, Uttoxeter, 

GS HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Fifteen will be competed for on April? and 3. Particulars from the HEaAD-MasTER. 


AYSGARTH SCHOOL, NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS, BE. 
becomes necessary to announce that the Rev. HAL has REMOV Bb twelve 


east of  Ayesarth, © pew conan! buildings. They have been built wich special reference to 
tals ob ject. and are finely situated in a healthy, elevated. and pietureeees rt of the Vale 
of M ores within _ access ot of Northallerton ‘and of Hawes Junction the hey consist of a 
private chapel, a large schoo room, and five cla-s-rooms, a gymnasium 
(all under one roof and by open and. covered courts owl swimming 
sanatorium. to the b ~six acres, 

so that there is ample space (or al ail quldeer games. 


PPIN GHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will take 
lace at Uppingham on the 2ith, 25th, and 26th of March, 1891, for SIX OPEN 
somos per anim cnable a to = boarding houses ; two of £9 per 
Application be by March 14, 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—FOUR HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&. There are ble leaving exhibiti 


SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Senior and Junior. About Thirteen, verging | in value from 69 Guineas to £10 a year, 
will be awarded by Examination held at Ro-sall and at Oxford on April 1,2, and 3. 

_For particulars apply to He. to Hea b-MASTER, Roesall, Fieetwood. 


and SANDHURST. — PREP AR ATION in 
ane. Colonel H. BRADLEY ROBERTS (R.F.P. R.M. Art rtillery, for 

his active service employe ed as and Examiner Admiralty, 
rah f the Legion of Honour and ambridge 


ae. 
Successes on application. 
The ~ Gold Meda) list, at the Examination in February 1891, was prepared, entirely 
by Colonel Roberts. 
Dreisam Strasse, rasse, Freiburg (Black Forest), Baden, Germany. 


pré SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v, WORMS, have a very 
camfortanle EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennie- 


court, Numbers lim 

THE | GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
AUBEPT introduces English and Foreign REStpeEt, DAILY, and VISIT- 

Gov E ERNESSES (finishing. nu sery). Artand Music Teachers,’ Companions, 

Lady Housekeepers, Matrons, Schouls ional Hames — 27 Kegent 

Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 


CATHOLIC HOME.—Preparatory School for Gentlemen’s Sons. 


EIGHT received, Riding, Cricket, &c. Bracing air. St. Philip's, Wimbledon, Surrey. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The FIFTH ORDINARY MEETING will be held on Tuesday, March 17, 1891, in the 
Lecture Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, 28 Jermyn Street, 8.W., at 7.45 P.M., 
when the following Paper will be read by the President, Dr. MOUAT :— 


“ON PRISON ETHICS AND PRISON LABOUR.” 
SANITARY INSPECTORS, 
THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of of London 


ereby give NOTICE that they have VACANCIES for TWO PECTORS of 
Santi ARY WORKS, who will be required to act also as Inspectors under the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Acts. 


_Applicants should have some knowledge of Drawing and Surveying, and preference will » 
given to those holding a Certificate from some recognized Sanitary Institution. Age not 
exceed thirty-five years. Salary, £200 a year, with uniform. 

A plications. = candidate's own hanc writing, addressed to the undersigned, with Copies 

of Teet not four), must be delivered at this office, on or before Thursday, 


il? t. 
rhe parties elected must give their whole time to the duties of the office ,and will be subject 
to lelection 
By the City Se Sewers Act, 1848, each Inspector is required to reside within the district to 
which he is appointed. 
A General Statement of the Duties ome be seen at this office. 
ted, and any i of this 


Canvassing is strictly prohibi' 
Office, Guildhall : HENRY 
March 10, 1891. Principal Clerk. 


SUTTON ’Ssurron’s GRASS SEEDS 


Ss E E DS For all Soils and Purposes, 
Genuine only direct from 9s. to 35s. PER ACRE. 
SUTTON & SONS, Particulars on application. 


“LANCET ” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post FREE. 


READING. 
x3 

a 2 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT: 


DIABETES 
48s. CARRIAGE PAID. W H | S KY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS FOR DaNcEs, &e, 
invited. Estimates free. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at work. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH rie eg AND HIGHEST AWARD, 


EXTRACT FRO! My last lit was fed entirely upon BENGER'S 
FOOD from bir birth, and healthier chia it vould ult to find, wound, the 
praise of BENGER'S FooD everywhere.” 


Retail in Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s, and 10s., by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSKS, 339 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Extracts from the FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. For the Year 
ending December 31, 1890. 


RDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was 55,846, assuring the sum of £5,615,676, and 


producing a New Annual Premium Income of £340,699. 


The Premiums received during the year were £1,162,649, being an increase of £257,734 over the year 1889. The increase in the Premium 
receipts for the years 1887-90 was £765,709, giving an average increase for the first four years of the Quinquennium of £191,427 per annum, 
The Claims of the year amounted to £308,076. The number of Policies in force was 229,545. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were £3,517,925, being an increase of £181,183. The increase in the Premium 
receipts for the years 1887-90 was £606,630, giving an average increase for the first four years of the Qainquennium of £151,657 per annum. 


The Claims of the year amounted to £1,489,204. The number of Deaths was 169,890. 
The number of Policies in force was 9,099,204 ; the average duration 


ae toi 


e, and now exceeds six and a half years. 


The total Assets of the Company have been raised during the year from £10,946,156 to £12,579,870, being an increase of £1,633,714. 
The Balance Sheet has been again submitted to the independent professional audit of Messrs. Devorrre, Dever, Geirrirus, & Co. 


GENERAL SHEET oF THE PrRupENTIAL AssURANCE CoMPANY, o on December 31, 1890. 


LIABILITIES. 
£ s. d 
Ordinary Branch Funds ... ous 4,439,792 4 0 
Industrial Branch Fund ose 7,912,205 16 9 
Claims under Life Policies admitted eve oe ooo 27,871 19 9 


£Li2.579,870 6 


ASSETS. 

British Government Securities ove ese $1,287,827 18 9 
Railway and other Debentures __... - 1,849.221 3 6 
Loans on Municipal and other Rates - 2,850,515 11 6 
Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu Duties ... «. 2,041,468 3 8 
Mortgages «» 1,468,355 2 1 

Metropolitan Board of Works Stock. ‘and City of. London 
Bonds 266,468 12 0 
Bank of England Stock 160337 0 1 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ... eve -- 823,725 0 9 
Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Government ‘Securities - 675,558 11 6 
Reversions ... eve 182,036 16 0 
Railway and other Shares ... eve ove oo. 165,582 16 2 
Loans on the Company’s Policies .. ove ose «+ 100,319 8 3 
Furniture and Fittings a oes we en 15,500 0 0 
Loans upon Personal Security 705 0 0 
Outstanding Premiums 330,572 8 & 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and Agents’ Balances 59,157 8 1 
Outstanding Interest and Rents... 100,760 6 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, and in hand 302,258 14 2 


£12,579,870 0 6 


THOS. C. DEWEY, ne 
WILLIAM HUGHES, ‘anagers. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


HENRY HARBEN, 


PATRICK FRASER, } Directors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 
December 31, 1890, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., 
representing the Assets and Investinents set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody ason December 31, 1890, 


February 18, 1891. 


DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, & CO. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


EXCHANGE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720, 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.. £35,000,000 


LIFE, FIRE, A ANNUITIES, 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1889, £338,900,000. 


ROYAL ASSURANCE. 


(GOLDSBROUGH, MORT, & CO., Limited, 149 Leadenhall 
Street, London. E 
CAPITAL—£6,000,000, in emnated er of £10 each, of <a 350,000 shares have been issued, 
d £1 per share paid thereon. 
LONDON AGENCY. 
Directors. 
ABRAHAM SCOTT, Esq., London Chairman of the National Bank of Australasia (Chair- 


HARRY HANKEY ;DOBREE, Esq. (of Messrs, Samuel Dobree & Sons), 6 Tokenhouse 


JOSEP COCKFIELD DIMSDALE, Esa. (of Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale, & Co., Ltd.) 
50 

FRANK CHARLES CAPEL, Esq. (of Messrs. James Capel & Co.), Throgmorton Street. 
BENJAMIN BUCHANAN, Esq. (Director of the Commercial Banking Company of 


Sydue 
London Secretary—WI11.LIAM BETHELL HERVEY. 
Bankers—Messrs. PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, & CO., Limited. 
Solicitorea—Messrs. FRESHFIELDS & WILLIAMS. 
Brokers—Messrs. JAMES CAPEL & CO., 5 Throgmorton Street, F.C. 
The London Directors are now issuing FOUR per CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK at 
the price of 95/. per cent. 
Holders of Terminable Debentures may on application have these converted to Debenture 
Stock at the above-named price (9. per 
The Company reserves the right to cates “mn this Stock at £105 per cent. by giving six months’ 
notice after expiry of 10 years from date of issue. 
Prospectuses oe ae of application may be obtained at the office of the Company, 
149 L 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


61 KING WILLIAM STREET, Ec, 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,020. 


BONUSES paid in Reduction of Pre: 


LIFE AND FIRE 


A New System of Assurance 
without Medical Examination: 
“ PERFECTED” PENSIONS. 


Assurance Fnstitution. 


Write for explanatory pamphlet 
to the Head Office. 9 & 10 King Street, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,00r. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,400,000, 


EB. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
a COMPANY, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1565. 


Capital Paid-up £982,767 

Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 315,607 naman 

Investments per Balance-sheet at December 31, 1800 ..--seeeeeseeeeeee £4,204,750 


Directors, 
H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart.. G.C.8.I., K.C.M.G., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart.. M P. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The D rectors issue Terminable Debentures at pac for £50 and upwards, bearing interest at 
4 per cent. for five or six years, ond 44 per r cent. fo seven to ten years ; and Four per Cent. 
Perpetual Detentures or Four = Jent. benture Stock at £9/ per £100 
The interest is payable half-yearly, on January | and July 1, by cou ty 4 to the 
Dehent ures, and by warr, nts in favour of the ist-red holders ot the ~ 
an Stock are limited to, and are secured by. the Un: paid Capital 
and iby the and essets of the 
f can be d at the officss of the Company. 
HENRY M. PAUL, Manager. 
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ANK Ww .—Incorporated Act of 
B of NEW 29. the = Zealand 
— Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


is Bank grants drafts on all its branches and 
ing business connected with New Zealand, = F.ji, on 


The London Office receives fixed deoosits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
— H. B. MACNAB, for Manager. 


THE ROYAL BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited, 
BRISBANE. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1,/00.000, PAID-UP CAPITAL...... £375,000 
RESERVED OF SHAREHOLDERS, £375,007. RESERVE FUND 
D UNDIVIDED PROFITS, £39,000. 


enema LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 
The London of Advice, 147 Fenchurch Street, receive Deposits of £100 =e upwards 
for one and two years at 4 per cent., and for three, four, or five years at 44 per cen’ 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per | CERT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on rom My Two 
por CESS. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly balances, when 
t drawn below CKS. SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives 
it, and allows In‘erest, at the rate of THREE TER CENT. per annum, on each com- 
peed The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,500 000. Paid-up, £750,000, Reserve Fund, £425,000, 


Branches: Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 
the Head Offce for fixed periods at rates of interest to be ascertained 


on 

Lette ove of Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 
“fille pe payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the Argentine and 
Uruguay Republics neg tiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects Purchases and Sales of Stock, eee, Soyeees. and other Securities. 


any Dividends, and undert every description of banki 
St. Swithin's Lane, E.c. *BRUCE E THORNBURY, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREBT, LONDON, E.C. 


Reserve Fund. ee £90,000. 


Shares issued to December 31, 1890. 
Four per cent. paid on F shares (£30 each) yok wl Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 


after first vear. 
Five per cent. paid on Deposits of 2500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 


For apply to the 


H. TEMPLE. 


SHIPPING. 
i and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA. BRINDISI, 
, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... } every week. 


TA COLOMBO, ,CHINA, STRAITS and JAPAN, 
ALAND and TAS MANIA|| every alternate weet. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
‘or particulars at the 's Offices, 122 Leadenhall 
spur Street, London London 


Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, for 


calling at PLYMOUTH TAR, SUEZ, and 
High-class 


the above 
COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and 
Cuisine, Electric Lighting. Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation and every ¢ 


M REEN & CO. 
INDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
For freight or passage apply to the latter firm. 


PLEASURE GRUISE 


TO SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their large full-powered Semshto,” * CHIM- 
BONAZ0,” 2.347 tons register, 3,00 horse-power, from London, on April 1, for a SIX 
WEEKS’ CRUISE. visiting ‘Tang er, Palermo, Syracuse, Bengiia, Pireus (for Athens), 
Constantine ole, Smy rha (for Ephesus). Santorin, Maita, Algie 
is fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, &c. 

J cul 

h ARON NE. "3.876 tons register, 3,000 hor+e-power, will leave London, on gern: 
fora MONTEL S CRUISE, to South of Spain, Sicily, Algeria, &c. Managers, F. 
Co..and Anderson, Anderson, & Co,, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C 

For further yarticulars of above and later cruees apply to the latter firm, or to West- 

End Agents, Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


— 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. MILD and 


cquable climate. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) and 7 days’ Board, 
Room, ec. 5 Guineas, until March 20 only. Ask for Hotel Tickets. ss 


BEPForp ILOTE cL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 
i Opposite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
Sca-water service. Great variety of Oxcellent wines. Moderate 


GEO. SO. HECKFORD, Manager. 
FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. CAMERON, President of the Royal C C 
College of Surgeons, Treland—“I have never O O A 
Cocoa that I like so well.” ’ 


Lancet—* Pure, and very soluble,” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids,” 


BOOKS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. By J. 
MLP., Author of “The Millionaire,” “Rambles among the Hills” 


A BITTER BIRTHRIGHT. By Dora 


| res Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” “The Broken Seal,” &c. 


JANET. By Mrs. Orrenant, Author of “It 


was a Lover and his Lass,” “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUPERT ALISON ; or, Broken Lights. By 


Gerrrcepe Forpe, Author of In the Old Palazzo,” “Driven before 


Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 
HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. ByF.W. Rosryson 


Author of “Grandmother’s Money,” “The Youngest Miss Green,” &c, 
3 vols. 


ON TRUST. By Tuomas Coss, Author of 


“Brownie’s Plot,” “For Value Received,” &c. 3 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY BRANDON ROY. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


GUY MERVYN. By Branvon Roy. 
NEW NOVEL BY LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGIAME, 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE SLAVE of HIS’ WILL. By Lady Farrwre 


CUNINGHAME, 


LONDON: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 st. BE BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS ON PALESTINE. 


Fourth Edition, at all Booksellers’, With Coloured Map and numerous 
Illustrations, post 7s. 6d. 

THE BIBLE and MODERN DISCOVERIES. By 
Henry A. Harrer, Author of Walks in Palestine” With an Intro- 
duction by Walter Besant. 

“It isan excellent service to have gathered into one volume to much general 
elucidation.”—Christian World, 
Just out, 1 vol. demy 4to. 10s. 6d. 


TELL EL HESY (LACHISH). By W. M. Firpers. 
Perniz, Author of Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh” &c. &c. 
Tbe book coutains Plans, and upwards of 270 showing the walls, 
brickwork, pottery, flints, masonry, jars, mouldings, 
Published for the Palestine F. << ol Fund by 
ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 PATERNOSTER £QUARE, E.C. 


Just published, ls. ; by post, Is. 44d. 


(THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the year 


1891. 


Manchester : 
J. CORNISH, 


London : 
MACMILLAN « Co. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCERS ESSAYS. LIBRARY EDITION, 


ESSAYS SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 
AND SPECULATIVE. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Library Edition, with Minor Additions and Seven more Essays. 
3 vols. Svo. (each 10s.) 30s, 


WILLIAMS& NORGATE, 4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. ; 
aNp 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Just published, crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 
(THe MASSORETIC TEXT and the ANCIENT VERSIONS. 
of the BOOK of MICAH. By Joun TayYior, M.A., D.Lit. 
WILLIAMS & Monsage, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
Kow ready, the SECOND EDITION of 
MR. FRANK SHORT'S BOOK 
ON the MAKING of ETCHINGS, | _ Illustrated with three 


Etched Plates and Price 5s. 
Ropert De nTHORNE, 5 V igo Stre Street, t, London, w. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
M2DELS for LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Selected 
from the best Authors. By J. OLIVER, Bombay Educational Department. 
A. J. Compriper & Co., 31 Newgate Street, E.C. 


p* NEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 


for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 


Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
Children and 


Sold throughovt the Word. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, ann PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC ENSTITUTION 
iN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABR DAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCAHASED.—Telegraphic Address; Booxuus, Lonpos. 


186 STRAND, W.C., axp 86 PIOCADILLY, LONDON,-W. 34) 
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An Atlas of Unexampled C 8s, Accuracy, 
and Cheapness, within the reach h of all. ' 


PART I. ready March 24, price 1s. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS, 


A NEW AND COMPLETE GENERAL 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


With 117 Pages of Maps, handsomely produced in Colours, 
and a Complete Index to over 100,000 Names. 
To BE COMPLETED IN 28 Parts. 


The Publishers believe that no such work as THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS has ever 
been offered to the public ut so low a price. They do not, however, base the 
claims of the Work upon the low cost at which it is offered, but they invite most 
careful scientific comparison of each Map with corresponding Maps in any of the 
Atlases now in the market, and offered at prices of from Three to Twelve Guineas, 

For the first time it will now be possible for every student of Geography to add 
to his library a complete and perfect Atlas of the World, prepared according to the 
best scientific method, issued in the most attractive and complete form, and 
obtainable at a price hitherto unheard of. 


*_* Full Prospectus, including a List of the Maps, may be obtained at the pri 
and the Railway Bookstalls, a SPECIMEN MAP may also 
now be seen, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 


RICHARD DE LACY: a Tale of the Later 


Lollards. By C. With Etched Title and Frontispiece. Crown 
cloth boards, 6s. 


DARTON’S MANUALS FOR HOME WORK. 
CAMEO CUTTING. By Joun B. Marsan, 


Author of “ Venice and the Venetians” With numerous 
is Illustrations, 


ETCHING. By G. W. Rueap, Fellow of the 


Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“ Both eminently practical, simply and written.”— Scotsman. 
“Both written by experts.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONOR BRIGHT” &c, 


THE TWO BLACKBIRDS. 
With Illustrations by A.G. WALKER. 
Large crown 8vo. extra cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Decidedly charming.”—Atheneum, 
OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HONOR BRIGHT. 3s. 6d.) FIVE, TEN, and FIFTEEN. 


Tilustrated. Sixth Edition. pprec 
“ thoroug! a iated b: 
‘A thoroughly sensible and cheerv younger readers.’ Munchester Examiner. 


N.orM. 3s. 6d. ALL'S WELL! 1s. 6d. 

EA Gd. 8. 

ONE of a COVEY. 3s.6a, | HARDY and FOOLHARDY. 


a Price ls. 
ono of the best books of the cesses.” | ARRY'S LUCK. 1s. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.; anv 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Demy 8vo. pp. 600, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


HOMES OF FAMILY NAMES 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By H. B. GUPPY, F.R.S.E. 


St. Stephen's Review.—“ It ought to interest everyone who cares for genealogy.” 
Globe.—“ Should have attractions for a very large number of peop!e.” 


St. James's Gazette.—“ Both amateur and prof: 
vit of Famaily professional genealogists wi!l be delighted 


-“ of inte 
aun resting and suggestive material for antiquarians, philo- 


Semana A monument of curious and industrious inquiry.” 
Standard.— The outcome of wide and painstaking research.” 
Literary Opinion.—* A vast amount of curious details are furnished respecting 


LONDON: HARRISON & SONS, 59 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Discount, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
Port onfenden.,, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles cs, Prayers, Church Services, ac, 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW .—The following NUMBERS 


of Py SATURDAY REVIEW ls. each will be given. viz, 


EDWARD STANFORD'S | NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, SROOND EDIT? EDITION, price £3 3s. net. 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from 


the North Pole to between 35 and 40 Degrees of South Declination, By 
ARTHUR CoTraM, F.R.A.S. 

Thirty-six Charts (each 30 by 22 in.), printed on Drawing Paper, so that observers 
can make additions at any time. They can be supplied, folded in half, in a Port- 
folio, or flat if preferred. Detailed Prospectus on application. 

= Surely this is the very luxury of stellar cartography, for from the days of er down- 
ing has with | the splendid series of us for 
of any pre’ pretensions can afford to be without it.”_English Mechanic. 


Also, just published, price 21s, 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS. By 


ARTHUR CoTraM, F.R.A.S. Popular Edition, on a Reduced Scale, with 3 
additional Key Maps, and an Introduction and Notes, Bound as an Atlas, 
half-roan ; size 15 by 22 inches. 


Just published, New Edition. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY “MAP of LONDON 


and its SUBURBS, on 24 Sheets. Size, 65 in. by 76. Scale, 6 in. to 1 mile. 
Prices :—Plain Sheets in Portfolio, 21s.; Coloured, 31s. 6d.; Coloured and 
Mounted to fold in Morocco Case, or on Roller, varnished, £2 15s.; on 
Cray Roller, £3 10s.; on Spring — £5 5s. Each Sheet is also sold 
separately, price 1s. plain; or 1s. 6d. Coloured. Detailed Prospectus, with 
Index Map, &c., sent — on application. 

From the Times, January 27, 1891: Mr. Stanford has just brought out a new edition of his 
well-known Library Map of 3G and its Suburis in twenty-four sheets. The map is on 
the scale of six inches to the mile, a scale sufficiently large to show every ‘eature of interest— 
almost every house. There is probably no other map of London at «ll comparable to it, not 
even the Ordnance Survey Map, which is wofully behind date, Since 1857, when the last 
edition was issued, many changes have taken place in the heart of London, and many miles 
of new streets spread all over the suburbs. These features could only be recorded by means 
of a «pecial survey, and it is creditable to Mr. stanford's enterprise that he has not hesitated 
to undertake the work. The result is a complete p an of London in minute detail from beyond 
Finsbury on the north to Mitcham on the south, and from Greenwich on the east to Fulham 
= t~ na a execution is all that could be desired. We understand that the sheets are 
sold se 


GEOLOGICAL FEATURES of the TRANS- 


VAAL, SOUTH AFRICA, By Cuartes J. ALrosD, F.G.S. With numerous 
Coloured Maps, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ConTENTS :—Classification of Rocks—Structural Geology—The Witwatersrand— 
The De Kaap Valley—Zoutpansberg—Coal Deposits— Mineral Products, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH : 


a Popular Account of Geological History. By Rev. H. N. HuTcurtnsox, B.A., 
F.G.8. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 27 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Delightfully written and thoroughly accurate." —Science Cossip. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of ASIA, for the 


Use of Candidates at the Cambridge Local and other Examin eaten, By the 
late Kerru Jounsron, F.R.G.S. Edited by E. G. RavensTery, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. 100 pp. cloth, with Coloured Map, 2s. (Uniform with "the Short 
Geographies of Atrica and Europe.) 


INTERSTELLAR AETHER. By Atrrep 


Sexiorn Merry. Demy 8vo. in wrapper, Is.; by post 1s, 1d. 
A theory regarding the constituents of the elements which occupy interstellar 


space. 
LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STRERT, S.W. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND.: 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the DUC de BROGLIE. 
Translated by R. LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. Warretaw Ret, American Minister in Paris. 
To be completed in 5 volumes, 
With Portraits and Autographs. 8vo. cloth, price 21s, each volume, net. 


@3_ The Second Volume will be ready in about a fortnight. 


THE LETTERS of “S.G. 0.” to the “Times,” 
1844-1888. Edited by ARNOLD WHITE. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, price 42s. 


“ The record of a service not easily paralleled for its vow. its a and its potnal 5 use= 
fulness. They are alsothe history of a most important aud singularly sitional period. 


Time 
“ May be commended to those who are able to ible to aggeaciate that kind of philanthropy which 
is earnest and thorough in its aims.” rdian. 
“Wealthy with interesting details.”- Pate Daily Mercury. 


“ COOEE”: Tales of Australian Life. By AusTRALIAN 
Lapigs, Edited by Mrs. Parcnerr Martin. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
CONTENTS 

AN OLD-TIME EPISODE IN TAS- , THE BUSHMAN'S REST. By Mrs. 
MANIA. By‘ Tasma.” Lance Rawson, 
MRS. DRUMMOND OF QUONDONG. | THE STORY Of A PHOTOGRAPH. 
By Mrs. Henry Day. By MARGARET THOMAS. 
VICTIM OF CIRCE, By Mrs. Max- | THE BUNYIP. By Mrs. CampnEeLi. 
NINGTON CAFFYN. PRAED. 

THE TRAGEDY IN A STUDIO. By Mrs, Patcuett Martin, 


BELLE RUE; or, the Story of Rolf. By W. L. M. 
Jay, Author of “Shiloh” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


POLITICAL and SOCIAL LETTERS of a LADY of 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Being the Correspondence of the Hon, 
Mrs. Osborn during the years 1721-1771. Edited by Emity F, D, Osnory. 
Demy 8vo. with 4 Photogravures ; printed on Hand- made paper. Price 21s. 


“ It would be easy to longer on these pages.” —A th 
“ May and p! tly beguile an idle hour. Sa ty 
Ready immediately. 


THE THRONE of CANTERBURY; or, the Arch- 


bishop’s Jurisdiction. By the Rev. Morris Vicar of Bishop's 
‘Pawton, Author of “Our Title Deeds &c, §Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 


are required. fo: 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by Prrer CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. New 
Edition, with additional Portraits. 9 vols. demy 8vo. £5 5s. 


Also, in March. 


*,* A Large-paper Edition, specially printed on English hand-made paper, of 
which only 100 Copies have been struck off (portion of which go to the United 
States). Subscribers will be supplied in rotation — the number of Copies is 
exhausted. The Set in 9 vols. royal 8vo. £10 10s,; in vellum binding, £12 12s. 


On Monday next. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT’S REMINIS- 


CENCES. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Eighth, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
paper cover, 1s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY. 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. A Pendant to 


“ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” By W. Fraser Rag, Author of “Maygrove” &c. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. By Captain CraupE 


Bray. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. By Mary E. Many. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID of HONOUR. By the Hon. 


Lewis WINGFIELD. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A most graphic and intersting story, working up to a climax of considerable 
power and intensity.”—Daily Telegraph.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By H. S. 


MERRIMAN. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Mr. Merriman is undoubtedly clever, his pictures of the tortures endured by 
some victims of Russian oppression when sent to Siberia yield to none in their 
weird and pathetic realism.”— Morning Post. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE PARTING of the WAYS. By M. 


Beruam-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A New axp Crearer Eprrion is now appearing of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 
NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth and printed in mew type. Each novel in 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, The Thirty-fourth Volume has just been issued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. BREWER. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. over 1,000 pages, price 10s. 6d, 


THE HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. 


With an Appendix of Battles. 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 
Author of “Guide to o Steere” “The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” 
The Reader's Handbook,” &c. &c. 


with clearness and impartiality 


LONDON: SMITH, 1, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
OUTCASTS,” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. 


By ROY TELLET, Author of “The Outcasts,” 


is 
never allowed The plot io striking and original, and the details 


LONDON ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
Just ready, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
TWELVE YEARS. 1833-1845. 
By the Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L., late Dean of St. Paul's, &c. 

*,* This volume is based upon the writer's personal recollections, and contains @ 
record of the principal phases of the movement, with character sketches of the principal 
Jigures—Newman, Keble, Hurrell Froude, W. G. Ward, &c. 

TIMES.—* Will quickly take its place among the most interesting of the many 
extant accounts of what is called * The Oxford Movement’......The volume, as a 
whole, is an historical and critical survey of the highest interest, full of the delicate 
| aml of Dean Church's mind. The characteristics of all his best writings are 


published, 8vo. 
THE RIGHT "HON. ARTHUR MacMUR- 


ROUGH KAVANAGH: a Biography from Papers chiefly unpublished. 
Compiled by his Cousin, Saran L. SteeLB. With Portrait, 

BLACK WooD's MAGAZINE.—* To say of the subject of this memoir that he 
was one of the most extraordinary men of his own generation is to say littie. We 
should doubt if the history of the world has many such to show...... The book is 
most interestiag, written in an agreeable style, and full of picturesque effects: alto- 
gether a wortby tribute to one of Ireland's best gentlemen.” 

NEW NOVEL BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. By Rupyarp 
KipLinG. Rewritten and considerably Enlarged. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 


By F. Manion CRAwForp, 
TIMES.—* The idea is original in a striking degree.” 
GLOBE,—* We are inclined to think this is the best of Mr. Marion Crawford's 


stories.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. } A TALE of a aed PARISH. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. PAUL PATOF 
A ROMAN SINGER. WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
ZOROASTER. GREIFENSTEIN. 
MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX, SANT’ ILARIO. 

BY MR. WALTER PATER. 

Just ready, Third Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Watrer 
Parer, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE RENAISSANCE : Studies in Art | MARIUS the gt sg FE his Sen- 
and Poetry. Fourth Edition, Crown tations and Ideas. hird Edition. 
Svo. 10s, 6d. 2 vols. 8Svo. 12s, 

APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on Style. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


WARWICK the KING MAKER. ByC. W. C. 


Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The biographer has done his work faithfully, lovingly, and 
well: the whole of the little volume is full of movement and life. 
ANTI-JACOBLN.—“ The most valuable of the Series to which it belongs... 
present volume is more than a mere biography or character study. It is eeyond all all 
question the best book which has yet appeared on the Wars of the Roses,” 
Previous Volumes. 


By Colonel Sir W. HASTINGS, By Sir ALrrep 
w. 

HENRY By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn. | PETERBOROUGH. By W. Srepsixe. 

LIVINGSTONE. By Tuomas Hueues, | CAPTAIN COOK. By WALTER Besant. 

LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Ricuarp | SIR HKNRY HAV ELOCK. By A. 
TEMPLE. Forbes, 

WELLINGTON. By Grorce Hoorer. | CLIVE. By Col. Sir CHARLES WILso 

DAMPIER. By W. CLARK RussELL. SIR ys NAPIER. By Col. ‘fir 


MONK. By Corsetr, Ww. B 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By 
CoRBRTT. 


STRAFFORD, By H, D. TRAIL, 


*,* Other Volumes will follow. 
MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


st ready, Svo. 


TACITUS.—The HISTORIES. Edited, with 


Introduction and Commentary, by Rev. W. A. SPooNER, M.A., Fellow of New 


College, Oxford. 
*,* This isa more 'e edition of the “ Histories” of Tucitus than has yet 


red in English. 4n the construction of the Commentary Mr. Spooner has had 
principally in mind the needs of Students at the Universities and in the higher 
Sorms of Public Schools. The Commentary is fuller than is usual for School purposes. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
HERODOTUS.— BOOK VII. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. MontaGu BUTLER. 


MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. By Haratp 


Horrptx@, Professor at the University of Copenhagen. Translated by M. E. 


LOWNDES. 
*,* This book is regarded by competent authorities as one of the best 
Text. Books in existence, and it has for some time past been recommended on the list 7 
books to be read for the Moral Science Tripos at Cambridge. The translator has been 
permilted to refer in some points of difficulty to Pref, Croom Robertson and Dr. James 


Ward, 
Now issued in Mcnthly Parts. Just published, folio, Part I. 5s, net. 


THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS of 


the WORLD. A Complete Series of 84 Modern Maps. By JouN BarrHo.o- 
Mew, F.RG.S. With Geographical Index to 100,000 Places 
*,* This work has been designed with the object of supplying the public with « 
thoroughly complete and accurate Atlas of Modern Geography, in a convenient rfer- 
ence form, and at a moderate price. 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—*“ tn all essential points is one of the best of the 
kind that have ever appeared in England.” 


MACMILLAN & ©O., LONDON, W.C. 43 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


‘SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; 


or, the Great Consummation. 
A POEM. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., Author of “The Light of Asia” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“The multitude of readers who were delighted and instructed 
by ‘The Light of Asia’ will tarn to this new volume with lively expectation...... 
Toe whole burden as the poem is to set forth the joyful aspect of the Christian 
¢aith as compared with that of Buddha.” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ The poet’s real task is to compare Christ's character 
and teaching with the character and doctrine of Buddha, and in this task he has 
accomplished s' sucoess...... The Spirit is reverent and devout, nor does the 
verse fail in nobility of thought or beauty of form.” 


BLACK AND WHITE.—“A pxem much of which must be fairly described as 
very beautiful. If at times it is well-nigh over-brilliant, those who know what 
Eastern lands are like will understand and welcome words that recall the pl 


INDEPENDENT. —“ We are profoundly grateful for this book. No one can read 
it without feeling borne in afresh upon him, in some of the — of earthly 
harmonies, the old apostolic assurance ‘God was in Christ.’.......+ Sir Edwin has 
here committed no anti-climax. Rather bas he risen above his former self. With 
- loftier theme the tone and style of the author have undergone a 

vation, 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR in LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—“ The author of this 
book has little to fear from comparison with any other poet of our time, and the 
intrinsic merit of his poems will secure them a permanent place in English litera- 
ture...... For myself, I can only say that I have read it with delight and with keen 
interest. It seems to me to be a very beautiful poem, rich in noble thoughts. I 
venture to prophesy for it a wide and loving appreciation wherever the English 


-of the sun.” 


is spoken. I believe that it will be even more popular then ‘The Light 
of Asia.’” 


GENERAL LIST. 


DR. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Frivtsor Nansen. With 5 tape, 12 Full-page Plates, and 157 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
“ One of the most fascinating works of travel we have ever had the good fortune 
to read. It is, in fact, the ‘Robinson Crusce’ of Arctic adventure.”"—Daily News. 


RACING REMINISCENCES and EXPERI- 


ENCES of the TURF. By Sir Gronce CuerwynD, Bart. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
“ This book of sparkling reminiscences is rich in good things. It is destined, we 
imagine, to have a great run.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


The SEAL of FATE. A Novel. 


By WALTER 
H. Potock and Lady Poitocx. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


a Sew days. 
Vol. Il. OF GARDINER'S STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samurn Rawson GARDINER, M.A., 
LL.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, &c. (Three Volumes.) 


Vol. I. Bc. 55-ap. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. (Read,.) 
Vol, IL. 1509-1689. 96 IVustrations, crown 8vo. 4s. (Ready.) 
Vol. LIL. (Jn preparation 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lee- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890. By F. Max MtLier, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo. lls. 6d. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


NEW YORK. By Tueopore Roosevetr. 


With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A LIFE of LORD | JOHN RUSSELL 
*(BARL RUSSELL, K.G.). By SpenceR WaALPoLe. With 2 Portraits. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Henry 
Macteop, M.A., 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. Vol. Il. Part L ds. 6d. (ready). Vol. Il. 
Part IL. 10s. 6d. (just published). 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
The ELEMENTS of MACHINE DESIGN. 


By W. Cawrnorye Unwin, F.R.S., Professor of Engineering at the Central 
Institute of the City and Guilds of London Institute. Eleventh Euition, 
Révised and Enlarged. 
Part I. General Principles, Fastenings, and Transmissive Machi 
With 804 Diazrams and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, wat 
Part [1. Chiefly on Engine Details. With 174 Diagrams and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY ofAPPLIEDCHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuoxrx, B.Sc. (Vict.) Ph.D., F.R.S., Treas. C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. each 

Vol. 41. shortly. 


RHYMELETS. By Epwarp Locke 


Crown 8yo. 33. €d. 


(Vol. 1. now ready. 


THEOLOGICAL LIST. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tr 
The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN dnring his LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH. 
With a brief Autobiography. Edited by ANNE Moziey. With 2 Portraits. 
2 vols. Svo. 30s. net. 
“ Those who are interested in Newman's cireer, and in the movement which 
owed its first impulse to him, will not find a dull page from first to last.”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. By Heyry Parry 


Lippoy, D.D,, D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 

“ Though written in simple language. these sermons are full of oty thonght, and 
go down deeply into the profound mysteries of the at of 
Christ, the penalty and burden of sin, the individuality of aan soul, and the 
adaptation of the Gospel to meet the wants of every soul.” —Church Times. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF DR, LIDDON’S SERMONS, 


SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY 


of OXFORD. By Huyry Parry Lippoyn, D.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S: | EASTER in ST. PAUL'S: 


Sermons. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. Sermons. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s, 


MAXIMS and GLEANINGS from the 


WRITINGS of H. P. LIDDON, D.D. Selected and Arranged by C. M.S, 


Crown 16mo, 2s. Sew days. 
The SPIRIT of DISCIPLINE: Sermons 


preached by Francis PaGeT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; some- 
time Vicar of Bromsgrove. Together with an Introductory Essay con- 
cerning Accidie. Crown 8vo. 63. fd. 


PREPARATION for WORSHIP. A Series 


of Five Short Addresses on the Last Answer in the Church Catechism. By 
F. E. Canter, M.A., Canon Missioner of Truro Cathedral. Fep. 8vo, 2s, 


The INTERMEDIATE STATE _ between 
DEATH and JUDGMENT; being a Sequel to ** After Death.” By H. M. 
Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely, sometime Principal of Ely Theological 
ae 4 and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Crown 

vo. 6s. 


The CHILDREN’S YEAR: Verses for the 
Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By C. H. Wooprurr, B.C.L. 
by the Right Reverend the Bishop of SouTHWELL. 

cp. 8vo. 33. 6d. 


A LADDER of HEAVEN: an Allegory in 


Preface by the Right Reverend the Bi-hop of Linco.y, Crown 
vo. 33. 


The PRACTICAL TEACHING of the APOCA- 


paem. By G. V. Garianp, M.A., Rector of Binstead, Isle of Wight. 
vo. 1és, 


INQUIRY into the NATURE of OUR 


LORD'S KNOWLEDGE as MAN. By W. 3S. Swayye, M.A. Oxon., Clerk 
in Holy Orders, Theological Lecturer and Diocesan Preacher in the Diocese 
of Lichfield. With a Preface by the Bishop of Sauispuay, Crown 8vo, 2s. 

In a few days, 


The SCHOOL of CALVARY ; or, Laws of 


Christian Living Revealed from the Cross, A Course of Lent Lectures, By 
tne Rev, Gronee Bopy, M.A., D.D., Canon Missioner of the Diocese of 
Durham, Vice-President of the Society tor the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 33. 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


Bristol by & at No. 5 New-street in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by W(LLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Office, No. 0. 83 Southampton Garden, in the Gocmay of Midiibesex. 7 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 


—Satarday, March 14, 1891. 
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